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When do you 


WANT 


them? That's when they'll 


at your plant.. 


Q No room for “maybes’ and “probablys” 
when it comes to getting your cans on 
time. Having them when you want them 
must be a certainty. With us, prompt de- 
livery is more than an ideal—it is a rule. 
One which, with our network of factories 
and our corps of traffic men, can be and 
fulfilled. 

In buying cans, remember: ABILITY to 
serve you well is as important as the WILL 
to serve you well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





_ can thank Holihision 
for this Marvelous 


Whiskey 


But when this slim supply of 16 and 18 year old liquor 


is gone it’s gone for good — so be warned and act now! 





Wars Prohibition clamped down 


some fourteen years 
ago, quantities of 
Whiskey so rare as this is : 
seslly "ecension “ehishey choice rye and bour- 


—not for the everyday bon stood aging inthe 
cocktail or highball, but 


fo the unusual occasion bonded warehouses of 
tf unusual oc 


the country. 


The government permitted this liquor 
to be held beyond the accustomed 
8-year legal limit to meet medicinal 


needs during the dry regime. 














When what now remains of that he famous brands OLD GRAND DAD, SUNNY BROOK and 
rr , NT VERNON » greater par ‘ 
original pre-prohibition supply is exe MOUNT VERNON make up the greater part of this special 


hausted, it is doubtful if again in your HILL AND HILL, OLD McBRAYER, BOURBON de lux 
. - ¢ and BLACK GOLD 


limited stock, but also there are small quantities remaining of 





lifetime you will be able to purchase 


over 16 years old. Some of them 18, 


Mount Vernon, our only remaining 
rve in this category, ranges in age 


from 12 to 13 vears. 


We regret we are unable also to in- 
clude our 16-year-old Old Taylor in 
this brief list, but the supply has been 


exhausted for some weeks. 


How Long Will They Last ? 


We have good reason to believe that 
within 6 or 8 months at the most there 
will not be an unsold case of pre- 
prohibition rye or bourbon in the 


country. 


rye or bourbon of such rare excellence and ripe age. At the present rate of sale, not only will our own limited sup- 


The government, with its pressing need of revenue, will likely 


ply soon be in private cellars, but also that held by others, 


again make it mandatory that all liquor be withdrawn from The public, apparently, has suddenly realized that these ven- 


warehouses at the age of 8 years. erable favorites are fast disappearing from the market — and 


is acting on this realization. 


How Much Still Exists ? 


Certainly at the very moderate prices asked they are prizes 


Naturally each year the original stock has been drawn against, 
so that today only a fraction of these rare 16 and 18 year old o° ewer. 
whiskies remain. 


that cannot possibly again be duplicated in this generation 





Our pre-prohibition bourbons, for example, include such 


* Excellent bonded 4-year-old Old Taylor, of course, w available at nearly ail 


famous old names as Sunny Brook and Old Grand Dad, each leading hotels, liquor stores and bars 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
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BUSINESS WEEK Sino or ‘isi "agit ig os ; 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY —_ — = sented b 

PRODUCTION for the 
* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) though 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, = _ 1 pe ak 
% Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) s 05,208 $3,368 f 
* Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) ‘ yoo e828 prices al 
’ 1,627 downwa 


TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... cia ee 101 103 w eae fi 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). ... 64 65 not layir 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . $3,248 $2,548 + des ite t 

% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,330 $5,336 Pe ; 
" teria pr 


PRICES (Average for the Week) house ¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) ae $1.04 $.94 as ” 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) ae Zs $.133 $.091 prices st 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton). . i ae $32.28 $29.91 ts spring 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) é $.088 $.088 vear ao 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100) 77.9 70.3 — oar 

¥ panies 


FINANCE prices Ww 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,464 $2,469 $2,219 now 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,677 $17,762 $16,524 . stan 

% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member hanks (millions) $4,523 $4,515 $4,770 purchase: 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,304 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’'g member banks (millions) $827 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $95.58 ? * Stee] 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $92.28 ’ J OS W heth 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% p y will p 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City . 1-1% D 4 proy 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 209 ness that 

be seen, ! 


* Preliminary +Revised ‘Factor in Business Week Index 4 
= dence of 
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The Business Outlook 


WITH the unexpected announcement of the nationalization of silver, 
inflation fears were again stirred and then calmed. In foreign mar- 
ters, the dollar was depressed sufficiently to permit the Treasury an 
opportunity to ship the first gold bullion since the UV. S. left the old 
gold standard. This gesture in support of the new gold price served 
(0 allay skepticism. Actual expansion of the currency as a result of 
the silver purchase is expected to be negligible since the new certifi- 
cates will chiefly replace Federal Reserve notes. 


But the threat to the pocket- 
hook of the average citizen comes 
from another direction with more 
than comfortable certainty. The 
Secretary of Agriculture himself 


has ventured to predict a 7° in- 


crease in living costs this winter 
following the drought and the 
crop curtailment program. 


Hoarding Canned Goods 

Some cities already assert that 
anxious householders are beginning to 
lay in a supply of canned goods, prices 
of which already have begun to move 
upward. The government plans to 
allay fears concerning the adequacy of 
the supply of foods for next winter's 
consumption and to curb profiteers. 
With hog prices soaring to the $6 
level, meat prices to the retail con- 
sumer are bound to shoot upward. 
Moody's daily index of 15 leading 
raw material commodities exceeded 
the peak of July, 1933, when the re- 
cent drought scare was at its height. 


Dry Goods Prices Slip 

Retail prices of dry goods repre- 
sented by the Fairchild index declined 
for the fourth consecutive month, 
though the total drop from the April 
| peak is only 29%. With cotton 
prices above 13c. a pound, the recent 
downward trend of cotton products 
is due for a reversal. But buyers are 
not laying in large supplies this fall, 
despite the pressure of higher raw ma- 
terial prices. A leading mail order 
house sent out its fall catalogue with 
prices substantially unchanged from 
ts spring book, though higher than a 
year ago. However, mail order com- 
panies buile up inventories when 
prices were considerably lower, and 
now stand to reap the benefit of their 
purchases. 


Steel Foresees Dull Month 

Whether fear of a rising price level 
will prove the stimulus to fall busi- 
ness that it ordinarily does is still to 
be seen. So far August gives little evi- 
dence of quickening activity. Steel 
Production has fallen even below that 
of the holiday week of July 7, though 
consumption of steel proceeds at a 
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much better clip. Motor car makers 
are still assembling their 1934 lines at 
a rate averaging 58,000 cars a week. 
But September now looks like the dull 
month in automobile centers, which 
means that steel mills may wait until 
October before any respectable busi- 
ness comes from their Detroit cus- 
tomers. 


Some Favorable Signs 

Coal mines should be entering their 
customary winter stocking activity 
shortly, though at present they seem 
to be marking time. Electric power 
production was slightly improved in 
the week ending Aug. 11, lifting the 
spread from last year to nearly 2%. 
Carloadings, also, turned upward in 
the first week of August, with live- 
stock and LCL freight contributing 
most toward offsetting losses in other 
categories. July carloadings were the 
first to fall below the 1933 level. 
August will have to show a steady 
improvement to be on a par with last 
year. Western roads are now benefit- 
ing by heavy shipments of livestock 
and grain ay soe with a year ago, 
gains ranging from 30% to 100°. 


Banks Begin to Lend 

The third consecutive rise in com- 
mercial loans by reporting member 
banks is a hopeful sign. In addition, 
direct loans to industry by the RFC 
have now passed the $7 millions mark, 
and the movement has just begun. 

Automobile registration _ figures 
which we mentioned last week were 
erroneously credited to July and the 
first 7 months of 1934 instead of to 
June and the first half of the year. 
July sales reports are available for 
only 14 states so far, and suggest that 
even the record month of June may 
be surpassed. The 119% gain in 
passenger car sales and 4% gain in 
commercial car sales over June may 
prove too high when the complete 
report is available, but it indicates 
which way the wind blows. Many a 
maker is reporting the best July sales 
record since 1929. 


Two Makers Confident 
So confident is Chevrolet of next 


year’s prospects, it has decided to erect , 


its tenth assembly plant at Balamore, 
increasing capacity by 80,000 
Chrysler, completing the first million 
Plymouths in record time, now looks 
forward to the second million within 
2 years. 


cats 


Codes and Prices 

The evident pressure to break price- 
fixing in codes is bothering both steel 
and lumber industries. The lumber- 
men are emphatic in pointing out that 
the 15% cut ruling promulgated re- 
cently for sales to government agencies 
does not apply to them. The steel in- 
dustry isn’t taking kindly to the sug- 
gestion, either. Large buyers scanned 
the Aug. 15 naval bids for signs of 
code cuts that might be passed on to 
them if current pressure for conces 
sions was maintained. 

Ford is mystifying the steel trade 
by operating his open-hearth furnaces 
at a good pace and storing up semi- 
finished steel to the extent of more 
than 50,000 tons. Is this another Ford 
outburst of independence and a pro- 
test to price advances? 


Department Store Sales 

July department store sales continue 
the downward trend begun in June, 
the adjusted index now standing at 
720% of the 1923-1925 average com- 
pared with 74°; in June, and 77°¢ the 
3 preceding months. August will cer 
tainly find the margin over last year 
completely eliminated, with the 3°; 
gain of July replaced by a 10 loss 
This will come chiefly as a result of 
the abnormal expansion of sales in 
August, 1933. By September, a bet- 
ter comparison will be reestablished, 
as far as dollar volume goes. Variety 
store sales maintained a 7° spread 
over July, 1933, but declined 8% 
from June levels. 


Payrolls Not Bad 

Seasonal contraction in textile and 
clothing plants during July lowered 
the employment and payroll record 
of New York State, a fair index of 
what the national survey will reveal. 
Ohio and Iowa reported similar de- 
clines. 

The shrinkage in jobs has been un- 
usually small, the showing being far 
better than the general tone of busi- 
ness sentiment would lead one to sus- 
pect. Nor have wage rate increases 
disappeared. The June report indi- 
cated an average rate increase of 9.8% 
affecting over 53,000 workers in 359 
establishments. This brings the 6 
months total in manufacturing estab- 
lishments reporting to the Federal 
government close to 682,000. It repre- 
sents a substantial proportion of the 3 
million workers whose total earnings 
are regularly reported to the govern- 
ment. 























NOW THE SKIN A MILLION 


YOUNGSTERS "LOVE TO TOUCH' 





VERY business including your own faces the problem 
E the doll industry had—products had become stand- 
ardized and no one manufacturer could lift his goods 
above competition. 


Then Goodrich developed two new rubber compounds. 
One, used for the doll head, is firm and unbreakable; 
one, for the body, has the appearance and soft feel of 
a human baby’s skin. Both are odorless and practically 
everlasting ... When the little girls of America saw 
these new dolls, sales soared. 


Dolls may be a far cry from your business—but rubber 
is not. All products and processes are subject to change 
and obsolescence, and rubber in one of its countless 
new forms may be the very material you need to keep 
ahead of competition. 


One maker of household appliances uses a soft rubber 


Coodrich 


to absorbvibration and give his product silence. Marin¢ 
engineers use another rubber in shaft bearings which 
is so tough it outwears steel or bronze. Chemical and 
steel plants use rubber where resistance to chemicals 
is needed. For protection against ice, airplanes depend 
on a rubber able to flex millions of times without 
distortion. A hundred other products use rubber in 
a hundred ways, because of the new characteristics 
Goodrich application engineers have been able to give 
this amazing material. 


Rubber is on the march to universal use in industry 
Counsel with Goodrich, and see where rubber cao 
reduce the cost of your product, or give it new 
value, longer life, novel appearance, as it is alread) 
doing for others. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio 


ann puede pueblo IN RUBBER 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Corres pondents )—Crop 
curtailments, currency manipulations, cost of living prices, and the 
half dozen other elements in the national picture which some had 
thought should bother the President, are working splendidly, Mr. 


Roosevelt insists. 

The drought has complicated 
the relief problem, but even there, 
he hopes the $525 millions already 
appropriated for relief will last 
until Congress meets in January. 

Actually, curtailment by 
drought of certain crops has has- 
ened the advent of the perfect 
arryover surplus of crops, Roose- 
velt thinks. It has brought in one 
year what had been hoped for 
from curtailment in 2 or 3. 

This crop carryover, he insists, 
must be kept large enough so that 
it will not threaten a famine, or 
very high prices, and small 
enough so that it will not hang 
over the price structure as a con- 
sant millstone. 

The White House blandly 
brushes aside reports of sharp ad- 
vances in retail prices of food, in- 
sisting that figures show an ad- 
vance of only about 6° in a year. 
But notice is served that there is 
plenty of authority to deal with 
would-be profiteers, even though 
their operations have not so far 
appeared. 


The Green Bay Speech 
All of which is a rather complete 
inswer to those who, thinking the 
President was about to swing to the 
right, were shocked at the reiteration 
f his economic views, particularly 
with respect to profits, in his Green 
Bay, Wis., that The plain fact is 
that the president has not changed his 
views about any important economic 
He is vigorously against 
profits for the few at the expense of 
’¢ many. More accurately, he is 
against “large profits,” and particu- 
tly profits for some function which 
¢ does not believe are essential—as 

‘or example, speculative profits. 


question. 


Shades of Doc. Crawford 
Incidentally the administration 
‘ants no recurrence of the movement 
upward in grain prices which the 
sovernment took such pains to check 
rly lase summer, when a group of 
peculators, including the famous Dr. 
Crawford, one-time New Orleans 
“eatist, ran wheat up to $1.28 and 
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THIS WEEK 
F. D. R. on profits—iwhat he 
really meant at Green Bay. 


A warning to speculators. 


The biggest order for boxed 
rice, and what it means to 
carton makers. 


No SEC rules for Morgen- 
thau—brokers are jealous. 











other commodities and securities in 
proportion. That sort of thing, the 
President believes, hurts the farmer. 
So it is not to be tolerated. Nor is 
profiteering at the consumer's expense. 


Hot Oil Boys Beware! 

Whether or not Rep. Cole holds his 
seat in Congress from Maryland's sec- 
ond Congressional district, the Texas hot 
oil boys can look for a real investiga- 
tion of their operation. The friends 
of this Chairman of the special House 
committee say that he is a lawyer first, 
and a politician afterwards and is out 
to make a name for himself. The oil 
situation reaches back into the Con- 
gressmen’s own district. On the same 
page of the Westminster, Md., Demo- 
cratic Advocate for Aug. 10 in which 
Cole filed for the primary, H. L. Mills, 
filling station proprietor, offered a cup 
and saucer with each purchase of 5 
gals. of gas. The government's suit 
against Mills, charging violation of 
the anti-premium clause of the oil 
code, was thrown out of court several 
weeks ago. 


Small Loans, Big Banks 

Loans for remodeling homes are 
likely to pave the way for the entry 
of banks into the small loan field, 
officials of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration declare. Even the largest 
banks have given consideration to this 
type of business, but have been dis- 
couraged by the costs involved. Costs 
can be brought within reasonable 
range if sufficient volume is attained. 
Loans guaranteed by the Housing Ad- 
ministration promise to provide large 
volume upon which the banks can 
build a small loan service of their 
own, making money available for any 
use the borrower desires. Losses in- 
volved in “personal” financing, Hous- 
ing Administration statisticians find. 





never have exceeded 5°. With the 
use of some horse sense in making 
loans, the loss can be held below 2: 


Loans for Canners 

Canning factories rented by the rx 
lief administration and manned with 
work relief personnel are not work 
ing out well. Consideration now is 
being given a plan under which the 
RFC extends a loan to the owners of 
the closed plant. If they have in 
sufficient security to justify the loan, 
it is guaranteed by the Relief Ad 
ministration. This provides as much 
employment and is expected to make 
for more efficient operation. The plan, 
it is thought, will be extended into 
fields other than canning. 


25 Million Boxes of Rice 

In buying 25 million 2 Ib. boxes of 
rice, the Surplus Relief ¢ orporation in 
one order is calling for more rice than 
ever before in the whole history of the 
domestic rice business has been put 
up in cartons. Container manufac. 
turers are being granted exemptions 
by the NRA so they may work night 
and day. In addition to the 2 Ib 
boxes, there must be another con- 
tainer in which 24 of the boxes can be 
packed. Cartons are specified, so 
warning against sale can be displayed 
prominently. Sale of relief supplies 
including their exchange for gasoline 
—involves penalties of as much as 10 
years imprisonment. 


Uncle Sam—Bond Trader 

Artificial manipulation of govern- 
ment bond prices is admitted by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. This makes market 
speculators wish they, too, were ex- 
empt from SEC rules. Some wonder 
whether this incident may not add 
materially to September financing dif- 
ficulties. A skeptical public will 
surely feel less confidence if market 
prices are suspected of being artificial. 
But bankers who must take major new 
issues continue under heavy pressure 
to absorb allotted quantities of bonds. 
That may make the mid-September 
issue more successful. The Treasury 
purchase of $22 million HOLC un- 
sold securities suggests to critics that 
no remedy yet is known for financial 
hemophilia from which the Treasury 
certainly suffers. 


Rebuff for NRA 

The rebuke to NRA on the rubber 
code by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion again evidences the trend to re- 
store trade practice authority to the 
Commission. Also the episode proves 
the FTC will not accept code action 
as an alibi for industrial firms charged 
with trade restraint or illegal price 
fixing. The incident has weakened 
NRA prestige with attorneys. 


























Change Saves $8000 Annually; 
Repays Cost in First Year 


Avoiding CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENTS by operating 
obsolete equipment frequently 
wastes more capital than is 
needed to purchase modern, 
improved equipment. Obso- 
lete equipment adds to losses 
indefinitely. The right kind of 
modernization pays for itself 
and then adds to earnings. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 






















S A PART of its modernization program, , MA 
progressive paper-manufacturing a 
(name on request) equipped the wet end of its cylinder. mala 


type board machine with G-E motors and control. 7) 


ne 

equipment, installed, cost $8000. 

The General Manager says: 
“The drive has more than paid for itself in the 
first year of operation, bringing us a remarkable 
return on the investment. 
“We find that a large direct saving has been 
realized in the reduction of felt costs alone. Ip 
addition, a wider sheet can be produced than ace 
formerly, as a result of reduced felt stretch; less + range 
steam is required in the dryer; and the finished 


product is stronger and of better quality. 


Surveys conducted by hundreds of industrial plants 
show that, at some point, there is nearly always an 
opportunity for profitable changes. Perhaps it 
only a new motor and control for a single machine 
a spot of electric heat for a process, the introduction 
of arc welding— perhaps it is the revamping of an 


entire process. 


The important thing is that the right kind of modern- 
ization offers practically every manufacturing plant a 
specific opportunity to save money and at the same 
time improve its competitive position. 
An experienced General Electric sares engineer will 
gladly discuss your electrical problems with you. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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4s scattered showers and lower tem- 
atures throughout the country brought 
e relief to drought areas this weck, 
ssiness concentrated on the problem 
‘ estimating the damage to its pros- 
ts, anxiously watched Washington 
eforts to minimize that damage. 

Latest reports from the ravaged areas 
ated that, despite deplorably low 
is, the crops, plus the surpluses avail- 
e from previous seasons, would fur- 
the nation with ample food sup- 
«s. Feed crops are the outstanding 
roblem and shortages in rough grains 
re accentuated by the practical absence 
f forage and pasturage over much of 
e range country. 

Buying Power Unimpaired 
Projection of farm income from pros- 
tive crops, plus benefit payments, 
emed to promise that agricultural buy- 
g power will still be higher than last 
Concern now centers upon cost in- 
ses due to higher food prices. This 
is the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 

nistration’s crop restriction program 

ler intense fire. The question of its 
vival is now comparable to that about 
NRA. But, whereas the drought precipi- 
‘es a storm upon AAA, it probably 
vise enhances that organization's 
spects of survival. A year ago its 
apparent problem was to attain 
rity” of purchasing power for the 
er. Now farm prices threaten to 
so rapidly that attention must be 
n to protecting the consumer against 
ng more than “parity” for farm 


+ 
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New Attack Ammunition 
At the same time, critics, long de- 
1 of any popular arguments against 
\AA, now have an excellent one in high 
t of living. Opponents found little 
say while efforts were being concen- 
t ! on benefits to the farmer, particu- 
aly the middle-western farmer who was 
“ected from the Republican party in 


29 


There is another angle of attack now. 
Graphic illustration can be drawn from 
plowed-under crops and barren acres 
‘ue to restrictions, while starving live- 
*ock are slaughtered by the millions. 
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Drought Repairs 








AAA, under attack, seeks to clinch economic gains from 
removal of farm surpluses while trying to prevent new 
maladjustments from skyrocketing food prices. 


This goes home to the consumer, already 
aware of higher meat prices and antici 
pating higher food prices generally 

However, the actual fate of AAA is 
probably still in farmer's hands. There 
its position appears to have improved 
rather than weakened as a consequence 
of the drought. 

The Case for AAA 

Outstanding favorable points sum up 
like this: 

1. Farm prices are higher, actually 
and in relation to other prices; 

2. Proof is up to critics that without 
the drought AAA would have failed; 

3. Benefit payments have been crop 
insurance to some farmers ruined by 
drought ; 

4. Farmers have received something 
for slaughtered livestock that otherwise 
might have starved or been dumped on 
glutted markets for nothing; 

5. Forage crops from allotment acres, 
corn stored on farms, reduction in live- 
stock population, reduce the problem of 
feed shortages; 

6. Facilities were available and worked 
to bring quick aid to acute drought dis 
tress 


Principal opposing arguments lack 
similar popular appeal. They arc 

1. Artificially high prices bar th 
American farmer from export markets 


, I 
to which he must ultimately look for any 


material expansion in demand for his 
products ; 

2. Price advances resulted 
drought ; 

3. Without the drought shortage to 
clevate prices, processing taxes to pay 
benefits would have out of the 
market price to the farmer; 

i. High cost of living; 

The most will undoubtedly be made 
of HCL. Defense against this attack ts 
involved in AAA's newest undertakings 
Plans are being laid to protect the con 
sumer, prevent food racketecring, con 
feeds from 
ircas Of surplus to those of need 

Adjustment Upward 

Frank recognition of probable 
to modify production restrictions next 
year was voiced by Secretary of Agricul 
ture Wallace. While this 
seized upon by critics as admission of 
collapse, its implication was reversed 
when the middle initial of AAA was 
underlined to emphasize that agricultural 
adjustments could be well as 
down 

It is a safe guess that actual decisions 
on next year’s acreage will be reserved 
until after the November elections. An 
exception may be winter wheat that must 
be seeded before that time. That can be 


side-stepped, however, by permitting 


from the 


come 


serve waste food, distribute 


need 


was first 


up as 
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RAIN MAP—It covers the growing season, the upper blot delineating the May- 
June drought that ruined spring wheat, the lower blot marking the July rainless 


area. 


Early August brought havoc to the lowa-Illinois corn belt. 


Note the wet 


east and dry west in the southern cotton country. 






































planting of 1927-32 average arcas under 
contracts enabling AAA to order exces 
sive acres plowed under or pastured 
later. 

Naturally, the Administration keenly 
desires to clinch the advantage given by 
the drought in wiping out farm sur- 
pluses. Price maintenance would be far 
simpler in future years if this could be 
accomplished. 

The surpluses have evaporated. An 
approximation of carryovers to be ex- 
pected at the close of the current crop 
year On major grains and cotton is given 
in an accompanying tabulation. An esti- 
mated carryover of 143 million bu., of 
wheat into the 1935-36 season, as indi- 
cated, halves the carryover of last July 1 
and contrasts with surpluses of 375 mil- 
lion bu., a year ago. Cotton's prospec- 
tive carryover of 6.7 million bales cuts 
the surplus back to 1930 dimensions, 
and compares with a theoretical ideal of 
5 millions. 

Acute shortage of feed grains is em- 
age by the calculation of a 4 billion 

u. combined deficiency for corn and 
Oats in comparison with estimated quan 
tities actually fed last season. This in 
combination with hay crops 27% lower 
than recorded in any of the 15 years for 
which reports are available, and pas- 
tures at 40% of normal for August 1, 
gives point to the slaughtering of live- 
stock. 


AAA Tries Again 


Blocked at Chicago, AAA goes to 
Boston for a test of its milk con- 
trol powers. 


THE Chicago housewife, marking her 
milk-card nightly and checking the 
monthly bill—extended at the old 10¢ 
per qt.—has mostly forgotten when she 
was the vortex of the AAA milk market- 
ing squabble (BW’—J]an1 3’ 34). 
However, the troublesome Chicago 
milk situation remains a nightmare to 


AAA. It was there that retail price 
fixing proved impracticable because 
small dealers could buy distress milk 
and sell it profitably at 25¢ per gal. 
against 11¢ per qt. the proposed uni 
form ‘‘delivered”’ price 

More seriously, it was there that Fed- 
eral District Judge John P. Barnes ruled 
that Chicagoans drank Illinois milk that 
did not move in interstate traffic and, 
therefore, could not be regulated by the 
federal government (BW’—]un30'34). 

If Chicago drinks “intrastate’’ milk, 
however, there are other places for AAA 
to test its position. For instance, Bos- 
ton, where 90% of the milk comes from 
out of state. Therefore, on August 20, 
before Federal District Judge Elisha 
Brewster, AAA will bring E. M. Dwyer, 
milk dealer of Weymouth, Mass., whom 
it seeks to enjoin from distributing un- 
licensed milk and thereby allegedly dis- 
turbing interstate as well as intrastate 
business. 

Dwyer’s license has been revoked on 
grounds of violations of the marketing 
agreement which he signed along with 
distributors handling 70% (by volume) 
of Boston’s milk. 

The necessity for federal regulation to 
recover ewig snaaragy pagent ape 
to the dairy farmers will be pleaded by 
AAA. It will show that farmers supply- 
ing Boston were getting barely half the 
1929 price for milk before licensing 
went into effect, whereas, thanks to 
AAA, they were getting 729% of the 
1927-29 average price during June and 
July this year. 

This is about average betterment in 
farmers’ prices in 20 of some 38 metro 
politan milk areas so far organized and 
on which reports are now available. An 
average increase of 1.1¢ per qt., is re- 
ported for the group of areas, some of 
which are within 0.3¢ per qt. of the 
1927-28 prices. Some still have a long 
way to go. For example, farmers sup- 
plying Los Angeles are currently getting 
4.6¢ per qt., against 7.6¢ average 1927- 
29. But this is an increase from 2.5¢, 
the low spot in May, 1933 





THE DROUGHT’S INROADS INTO 


FARM PRODUCT SURPLUSES 


Compiled by Business Week in millions of bushels for 
grain and millions of running bales for cotton from 
government statistics and trade experts’ estimates. 











oa = ) 
Supplies Available Consumption 
Requirements | 
Carry- | geet P Do- Surplus Defi- 
Com- over ~ ol wae mestic | Total | ciency 
modity from mat spective! Con- Exports* otal | 
previous current total | cump- Needs | 
season one supply | tion* 1 
Wheat 289 491 780 «| 600 37 637 | 143 in 
Corn 370 1,607 1,977 2,500 | 2,500 | | $23 
Oats 132 545 677 823 823 146 
Rye It 17 | 28 32 | 32 4 
Barley 11t 119 130 155 | 6 161 31 
Cotton tf 10.8 9.1 19.9 5.6 7.6 13.2 6.7 








*Calculated from 1933-34 season experience. 
all-time lows. 
t Commercial stocks. 





t Estimated in millions of running bales by N. Y. Cotton Exchange Service. Of carry- 
over, 3,174,000 bales are credited to warehouses abroad, 7.7 millions in U. S. 


For that period grain exports were near 











WHITE HOUSE VISITOR — see: 
of Agriculture Wallac: ves 
executive mansion after 
with the President on 4: ht r 
plans for the stricken Mid 


Advice on Housing 


Europe’s housing experts will 
swap ideas with representatives of 


36 American cities. 


THIRTY-SIX American cities cngag 
working out public housing prog 
will learn how experienced Europ 
housing leaders would hand 
confronting them when a group 
of these experts make a 6 wecks t 
this country, beginning Aug 
Western Europe —especially German 
Holland, Sweden, and Great Britain 
has developed in recent years vast ! 
ing projects on extremely modern | 
Tax, finance, and structura 
have been studied from every angle. I 
perience has helped to dev: 
principles which have been s 
builders in other countries an 
studied by American authorit 
The National Association 
Officials in this country, 
progress which has _ been 
Europe, has invited 3 of tl 
perienced leaders to the Unit 
to discuss with various local g: 





of the problems that confror SILVER 
planning new projects sponsored by ! at full sy 
government. ; schedule 
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Silver and Inflation 


The silver drop in the monetary bucket will not dilute 


its contents to any significant degree. 


The real power 


for inflation is the government spending, which is likely 
to be accelerated as fall nears. 


sipver nationalization sounded like a 
mbshell to the ears of a business 
mmunity made jittery by inflation talk 
its detonation was magnified in the 
wper-charged atmosphere brought on 
‘weakness in government bonds, dol- 
ar exchange, American inflation discus- 
ion in London, Paris dispatches, the 
sening broadside of Senator Thomas’ 
evaluation campaign, drought-excited 
mmodity markets. 

In a day or two, business men calmed 
wn again. It became clear that, after 
ll, the proclamation merely put into 
effect the Silver Purchase Act of last 
lune. Speculators sold the markets, 
sovernment bonds and dollars braced, 
plications for gold export licenses 


ere held up 
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Second Shock 

Business had a week-end to digest the 

cond shock, announcement of a $1.29 
sis for silver as currency reserve, so 
t reactions to it the first of the cur 


1 


Ww K were small 


retrospect, it appears there was 
lse for the Treasury to do. If it 
s going to buy floating supplies of 


is directed by the Purchasing Act, 
lo so before the open market 
5 price of 50¢ per oz. (50.01¢ 


stipulated in the proclamation is for 
silver 1000 fine, equivalent to 49.96¢ 
for standard bullion 999.5 fine). Silver 
bullion was quoted 49.5¢ just before 
the announcement. The figure of $1.29 
per oz., was dictated by the old Silver 
Act of 1878 as well as by the necessity 
for having a uniform amount of silver 
behind each certificate rather than 
amounts varying according to purchase 
prices for the metal at different times 

Direct and immediate inflationary 
effects are small. They are limited to 
the “‘profit’ or seigniorage resulting 
from silver bought at less than its stat 
utory monetary value of $1.29 per oz 
According to announced Treasury plans, 
this will amount to only $33 millions 
on “old stock” silver and probably not 
more than $60 millions on ‘national 
ized” silver 

This is directly inflationary because it 
is converted into silver certificates that 
go directly into the general funds for 
disbursement at will. It provides spend- 
ing power without borrowing or tax 
ation In contrast the similar profit 
from nationalization and mark-up of 
gold last January was $2.8 billions 

Silver certificates paid to holders of 
silver will not exceed $125 millions 
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SILVER CERTIFICATES—The Government Printing Office presses are running 
" full speed to turn out the $80 millions of new paper money. Though ahead of 


schedule 
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the machines still are unable to keep up with the demand. 


Most of these will merely replace | 
eral Reserve notes which the reser 
banks will retire automatically as sil 
money takes their place in circulats 
On this account they have practically no 
monetary influen 

It seems likely nevertheless that th 
President hastened the natural arrival 


nationalization for political reasons 


Demands for inflation have been grow 
ing throughout the West, the section of 
the country through which he was pass 
ing at the time He did not want any 
major monetary manipulation H 
therefore chose the easiest and sim} le 


move that would seemingly give the in 
flationists what they wanted without 
interfering with the development of |! 
larger program 

It is doubtful if anyone knows just 
what this larger program may be In 
all probability it has not been decided 
upon, or if decided upon is subject to 
changx without notice The Presid 
clinging to his policy of opportunism 
realizes the necessity of retaining a fre 
hand in monetary matters to mect eco 
nomic problems as they arrive 

Pressure from Both Sides 

There are certain facts in the present 
situation that create pressure for morc 
inflation within the near future 

(1) Commodity prices, despite the 
drought boom, are still below 1926 
levels, debtors are still paying an undue 
penalty to creditors 

(2) Business is in need of further 
stimulant. Unless business pickup can 
reduce current high unemployment this 
winter, relief costs will mount 

(3) Real estate prices must be ad- 
vanced if the government is to avoid 
heavy losses from its farm mortgage, 
home loan, and national housing cam 
paigns. 

(4) An election is to be held in 
November. 

Other facts of nearly equal impor- 
tance point to the desirability of aban- 
doning further monetary manipulation 

(1) Business men have been plead 
ing for a cessation from the changes 
that make difhcult the placement of for 
ward contracts, the even production and 
distribution of goods 

(2) Government bond sales are most 
successful when there is a belief that 
we are to have a “sound” dollar 

Fall Financing 

An opportunist, looking at this set 
of facts, might avoid fresh inflation 
until after the fall financing was out of 
the way, use the stabilization fund to 
support the market in the interim. Then 
the dollar could be weakened to stimu 
late business, raise prices of all kinds 
Much the same method was used during 
the autumn of 1933 

Should the Administration decide 
upon more inflation, it might resort to 
any one of a number of avenues entirely 
aside from silver. The gold value of 
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the dollar might be cut from the pres 
ent 59.06% of the old parity to 50% 
Greenbacks up to the amount of $3 bil- 
lions might be issued. Stronger pres- 
sure might be brought to bear upon the 
banks to extend loans, hasten the 

The federal govern 


pansion of credit 
expenditures might 


ment’s cmergency 
be increased 
Budgetary Inflation 

Of all these methods, the increase in 
expenditures is not only the most likely, 
but it is almost unavoidable. Payments 
for drought relief, added to the enlarged 
demands that will soon be made for the 
relief of unemployment, etc., cannot 
help but drive expenditures higher. And 
any spending on the part of the govern 
ment in excess of its income is directly 
inflationary since it builds a new pur- 
chasing power without destroying it 
through taxation 

With drought relief needs steadily ex 
panding, estimates of the total that must 
be spent in those areas are far from ex- 
act: $525 millions is now available for 
relief but officials expect that at least 
50% more than that amount will have 
to be — eventually 

The Relief Administration has an a 
curate estimate of August expenditures 
which are expected to aggregate $116 
millions September outgo is likely to 
be slightly higher, while October is ex- 
pected to show a further increase as 
preparations are made to carry the un 
employment load through the winter 
months. 

Expenditures for highways during the 
next three months will approximate $60 
millions and total disbursements during 
this period for the construction of pub 
lic works may equal $500 millions 

Spending Rate 

The following table, taken from 
Treasury figures sets forth funds ap 
propriated and allocated to emergency 
organizations, expenditures in the given 
fiscal years and amounts not yet ex 


pended—all in millions of dollars 


Total Made Spent Unexpended 
tvailable 1935 1934 
and Prior 

AAA $71 6 290 27 
FERA ,130 52 705 a7 
imergency 

Cons. ‘Work 714 5 332 377 
PWA 2,694 21 5 2,020 
Emerg. 

Housing 128 . 127 
RFC 161 t 2, 1,903 
Unallocated 

funds 
By the Presi 
dent 24 

By PWA 106 

All Othert 2,888 : 2,055 


5 
3 


Total 13,116 +t 6,453 


*Less than 1 million. 

tExcess of credits, deduct 

tincluded in “‘‘all other’ are: Commodity Credit 
Corp., Farm Credit Administration, Federal Land 
Banks, Federal Surplus Relief Corp., Civil Works 
Administration, Home Loan System, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Subsistence Homesteads 
Export-Import Banks, FDIC, Administration tor 
Industrial Recovery 


This shows that $6.6 billions of the 
funds available have not yet been used 
Expenditures are now running around 
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0 millions a month. But this total 
ould be stepped up quickly upon Presi- 
dential request to spread relief and to 
give the inflationary stimulus needed to 
ad the recovery. 

Silver Program 

Present plans for silver: 

Against 62 million oz., “old stock’ 
eld June 14, acquired from foreign 
lebtors or long held from other sources ; 
certificates will be issued in amounts 
of $1.29 per oz. Average cost of such 
silver—76¢ per oz., or $47 millions 
Currency issuance supported—$80 mil- 
lions Profit’’ or seigniorage carried 
to treasury receipts—$33 millions. 

Against 150 to 250 million oz., ac- 
quired subsequent to June 14, from pur- 
chases, stabilization fund operations, 
nationalization, certificates to amount of 
For illustra- 
costing 


actual cost will be issued 
tion, it may be 200 million oz., 
5O¢ average. If so, currency issuance 
in payment—$100 millions. Silver ear 
marked for backing—77.5 million oz 
Cost—$38.75 millions. “Profits”’ 
$61.25 millions. Balance of ‘‘free’’ sil 
ver held as bullion at cost—122.5 mil 
lion oz., @ $61.25 millions ‘book”’ 
value 
Strategic Dates 

Silver holders are given 90 days to 
turn over their metal. Ninety days from 
Aug. 10 is Nov. 10 The national 
elections will come Nov. 6. A Treasury 
whose attention is monopolized in grind- 
ing out silver certificates to complete 
this friendly gesture to silverites cannot 
be seriously abused for not doing some- 
thing more at the same time. In other 
words, the silver bloc cannot say much 
intil this operation is completed 

As usual there ts no commitment 
trom the White House or Treasury be- 


| <a 
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TREASURY PRICE LEAKS 


yond the present silver pr 
tions remaining are: Will 
silver reverting to bullion 
carried at cost be used for 
currency, additional profits 
and how? How aggressiy 
Treasury go into world mark 
up the total of some 1 bill 
silver necessary to bring th 
between gold and silv er for 
metallic currency reserve? 
Henceforth, the Treasury 
‘reasonable” price for new 
silver and continuc or increas 
paid for domestic producti 
Foreign Markets Expectant 
Foreign markets persist 
silver nationalization as 
straw."” They await indi: 
Treasury's entrance into wor 
a big buyer of silver 
dollars 
Domestically, the proc 
rency issuance provides a 
silver inflation possibiliti 
ditional 1 billion oz., wer 
it would mean, depending 
the silver, $500 million to $1 
more silver certificates 
Much of these would n 
Federal Reserv e notes whi 
banks would retire autor 
ver money took their plac 
Further, the profits 
Treasury would have for Sf 
out borrowing or taxation 
follows: 1 billion oz., if 
cost ait millions: if 
millions; if @ $1—S$ 
@ $1.29—none. (Unless 
was decided that silver wort 
oz., on $20.67 per oz gold 
$2.18 on $35 gold, or 
gold.) 


-Members of the Communications Comm 


ing to discover how speculators got gold price quotations ahead © 
announcements, meet to ferret out what part, if any, telegraphy played i 


tion of advance information. 
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LABOR’S OLD GUARD—With employers to the right of them and “rank and filers” to the left of them, the Executive Council of 


» American Federation of Labor faced a tough job when it met at 
Vuthew Woll, T. A. Rickert, John Coefield, James Wilson, Frank Duffy, Treasurer Martin F. 
President G. M. Bugniazet, Secretary Frank Morrison, Vice-President 


labor Keeps to the Right 


\. F. of L. official policy will be to hold down “rank 


and file.” 


stall on the fight between unions, condemn 


general strikes, and endorse the New Deal—despite 
fears of compulsory arbitration. 


ED «labor's general strategy 
the Executive Council of the 
rican Federation of Labor, after a 
ght’s deliberation at Atlantic City, 
s just concluded its formuiation of 
policies to be laid before the A. F. of L. 
aeual convention opening in San Fran- 
(het ] 
hough the proposed policies and 
program for the ensuing year are kept 
unhdential until placed before the con- 
ration delegates, reports current at 
Atantic City give some indication of 
Ge trend of thought followed by the 
Council in working out its aims. 
_ The General Strike 
Without any dissent whatever, the 
members of the council are opposed, un- 
@vocally and unalterably, to general 
‘sympathetic strikes. They point to 
® failure of these movements in 
"eden, Great Britain and elsewhere 
md they heaved more than a sigh of 
Francisco affair 
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when the San 


nservative labor's opposition to the 
ral strike is based on two grounds: 
because it consolidates public opin- 
gainst the strikers because of the 
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inconvenience suffered by the public; 
second, because those unions which 
break contracts with employers in order 
to join a sympathetic walkout forfeit 
the confidence of industry. For half a 
century labor unions have been seeking 
to convince employers that they are re- 
sponsible organizations which hold con- 
tracts inviolate. In some instances, they 
have gone to the length of cancelling 
charters of local unions which have in- 
dulged in “wildcat” strikes and filing 
the places of the strikers with other men 

Even under the best conditions, trade 
unionism is a commodity difficult 
enough to sell to employers. Handi- 
capped, leaders feel that general strikes 
retard the growth of the labor move- 
ment enormously. A vigorous statement 
on this subject may be expected from 
the Council in October 

On the problem of craft versus indus- 
trial unions, the Federation has not yet 
come to that dramatic “showdown” for 
which observers on the sidelines have 
been waiting. The stage seems to be 
set for a clash between partisans of both 
groups at San Francisco but it is not a 
matter on which one would want to risk 


Atlantic City to make policies. 


Left to right: Vice-Presidents 
Ryan, President William Green, 


Arthur Wharton. 


laying a bet The com 
promise on this question ts 
most infinite 

At the last convention when the de 


bate waxed fast and furious on the 20 


capac ity tor 
well al 


year fight between the brewery workers, 
an industrial union, and the teamsters 
A cratt 
amendment 

into the lap Executive Council 
for further consideration. That consid 
i months later at 
a special convention of international 
union leaders who adopted another com 
promise that seemed satisfactory to both 


organization, a 
the entire subject 


compromise 
shov ed 


of the 


eration was accorded 


groups. The compromise was intended 
to allay the f the new 
unionists in the mass production indu 
tries—in automobiles and rubber par- 
ticularly—that after their struggles to 
organize they would be “dismembered 
by the craft organizations. That 
memberment” has not yet occurred, al 
though here and there several of the 
craft unions have looked longingly at 
some of their craftsmen in these federal 
unions, the latter being chartered di 
rectly by the Federation 
Auto Unions Uppity 

In the automobile field the 
unions have been feeling their oats and 
demanding an international union char 
ter forthwith. That 
yet been granted but if it is pressed per 
sistently in the next months th 
problem of industrial 
unionism will meet a real test. To grant 
a charter outright would give the Inter 
national Union of Auto Workers com 


Suspicions of 


S- 


dis 


new 


demand has not 
few 


versus craft 
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PERSONALITY TRIUMPH 


Although they 


hog a E 
ee AD BO, nu 


Underwood & Underwood 
went on a strike, workers in the 


Kohler plumbing plant remained on the best of terms with “idealist” employer 


Kohler. 


to assure it. 


plete jurisdiction over all employes in 
the industry, including those belonging 
to existing craft unions To give a 
charter under condition that the new 
international union divest itself of these 
crafts would bring on a first-class crisis 
which would end nobody knows wher: 
perhaps in the secession of the auto 
workers, perhaps in the first outstanding 
defeat for the craft 
haps in a compromis¢ 
The question 
craft unions and the policy on the gen 
eral strike are both tied up with the 
problem of radicalism in the 
For the “rank and file’’ unionists, far 
to the left of the conservative 
are for both the sympathetic strike and 
for industrial unionism. As rank and 


filers, however, these groups can make 


unionists, ofr per 


of industrial versus 


unrons 


lc ade rs 


no gains at the convention because they 
lack the Therefore, they will 
continue their battle in the local unions 
nd through strike action 

Two-Way Policy 


Che executive council's report is ex 


votes 


pected to severely condemn communist 
action in recent strikes but the leaders 
are somewhat perplexed as to how to 
handle the dynamic situation created by 
the “rank and file”’ Privately 


they realize that the demand for qui k 


LrOoups 


action has a measure of justification, and 


they are also 


Rome was not built in a day’ is not 
exactly a constructive program 
The Federation is thus being pre ssed 


aware that to say that 


faces two ways 


into a policy that 
Green will 


President 


ae 8 
pub icly express the 
I 


Spokesmen like 
grievances of the 
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Both sides wanted to preserve order, both requested National Guardsmen 
Here are some pickets, with army transport trucks in the background. 


rank and file’’ groups (not the most 
extreme ones, of course) while, at the 
same time, they will be compelled to 
put the brakes on the Federation and 
keep it from plunging wildly towards 
an out-and-out left wing program. Th 
latter would spoil their strategy of an 
gling for employer recognition of A. | 


of L. unions as a protection against 
something worse.” 

Since the ‘rank and filers,’” however 
ire strongly demanding ‘‘action,” failur 


of the leaders to obtain 
mean increased 
further gains for thes: 
tion of a candidate against 
tive President of the steel 
tember would be a sizab! 
ing that the wind was bl 
in the direction of the 1 
New Dealer—Ofy ’ 

The executive council 
the New Deal, with modi! 
would give labor furth 
Mr. Green is devoted to t 
with almost religious fer 


agitation 


his associates, however. ar 
for it—that is, privately 
scribe heartily to the gos) 


ual initiative and freedor 
} 


ment interference in bus 
so eloquently recently by | 
likan 


Whatever the languag 
cil’s report on the work 
ment labor boards it is 
the conservative leader 
more and more heavily « 
while the rank and f 


skeptic il of their val 


position to give the 1 
full confiden waitin 
activities 

Scanning the hori: 
more thoughtful leaders s 


haps no bigger than a 

is compulsory irbitratior 
out proposal for com} 

would be fought by | 
vigor; the Federation's 
iS against it. Nev 


that the work of th 


takes at times, of the 
pulsory arbitration I} 
be more discussed in t 


ever before 


The Kohler Strike 


Because the Kohler plant was so conspicuous an ev 
ample of harmonious labor relationships, an A. F. of L. 


victory there would enhance union prestige, spread 


consternation among employers. 


KOHLER, Wis. (By Staff Corres pona 
nt)—This garden village has been fo 
years the symbol of happy employer-em 


ployee relationships. Dozens of indu 


trialists throughtout Wisconsin say, ‘If 
it could happen at Kohler, it can happen 
nywhere”’ That is why the bloody 


strike here has stirred the whole region 
that surrounds Chicago as has no other 
labor struggle in decades 

Kohler is paying penalty for being 
conspicuous. Just because conditions here 
were held up so widely as ideal, conquest 
of Kohler village became the glittering 
American Federation of 


1 


ld they win a vic 


ambition of 
Labor organizers. Cou 


tory here, it would acd 
make vi 


sinister W 


nion prestige, 
More 
infcrenc 


casicr 
vitable that 
Employers sh idd I 
plate the possibility of 


But there is another les 
not ple ise union leaders 
of the most 


story of Kohler is th 
’ 


IMPTessive 


order, and_ self-restraint 
scended upon the plant s \ 


consin National Guards! 
after the mad outburst of | 
Kohler 


living in 


village, with 
| 


their own ho 
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Both 


‘ 


\ 


within an 


Major R. 


> 


cost $1,000, including 2 


nd a Kohler bathroom—is 


\day by the soldiers, the tav 
d, and visitors no longer 
ch. But the gardens bloom 
houses nestle in 
shade—with idle workers 
ath. In front of the im- 
rising to 5 stories in its 

in covering 25 acres of 
80-acre enclosure, 
groups of 20  blue-shirted 
group with its 3x5 Ameri 

ried on a bamboo fishing 
common language is Ger 

erican as is English in this 

r action is orderly, quiet, 
with a hidden potential 

e of which the boy soldiers 


turesque 


c 


Sides Want Soldiers 

ers’ doughty young com 

H. Mieding (in 
musingly enough, probation 

Milwaukee), serves patiently, 
lay, as judge and jury for 


yriad complaints that come 


sid that the company its 
idditional men into the plant 


water tunnel, that the pick 


es- 


king automobile numbers, to 


lrivers later, and so on. But 
Guard of Wisconsin is get- 
of experience in policing 
re is more than a suggestion 
iblic in this region has lost 
lian law enforcement. Both 
and the strikers unite in 
that the soldiers stay 


ler Company, if unionized, 


. faring symbol to the country 


wer of the A. F. 


of L. For 
se who know labor union 
been aware that Kohler was 
irly objective. It seemed an 
ob. Former Governor Wal 
er, president and dominating 
the organization formed by 


f 6l years ago, has maintained 


iliest 
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al 


nd SI 


relations with his men, 
Only 400 of 
men the plant once em 
live in the village. Sheboy 
veboygan Falls, larger towns 
ise most of them 
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ALAS A 


wutiful village with its halls 


nd recreation centers, its self 
was not intended as 
ibor, but is the sincerely con 
itifully executed dream of 
Even during the strike 
al state of siege, Governor 


a sop 
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ks as much to his occasional 


t the village and its beau 
es of his heavy problems 
nions call it enforced patern 
say Kohler village is an Aus 

estate. But company oth 
out the anxiety of the men 
ses there. 


the depression, Governor 
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Kohler spread work. He kept on full 
force until February, 1931, borrowing 
money to do so, up to the point of im 
pairment of the company’s credit. Then 
wages were cut ond men laid off, for 
the storehouses were packed with bath 
tubs and sinks, not only at Kohler but 
in 7 other cities. Work was spread 
still, however. The plumbing equip 
ment industry kept falling to lower 
levels; the first 6 months of this year 
industry was 34% under the same 
period of 1933, which was the all-time 
low in proportion to productive capac 
ity. Eventually, the men were getting 
16 hours work a week. 

That policy was probably a mistake 
for it left nobody content, and it is so 
admitted now in the company; but Koh 
ler obviously meant well. There were 
2,000 men at work, bad as things were 
and some income for all. 

The Organizers Move In 

Into this situation moved, early in th« 
year, the organizers of the A. F. of | 
There were no craft unions, so the plant 
was eligible for a federal local union 
charter, direct from the Federation 
Local 18,545 was formed, and member 
ships were solicited. As in all such 
cases, the number of members is not 
known. The company thinks that per 
haps there were 500 among the 2,000 
actually at work, while the union organ 
izers claim that ‘virtually all’ were en 
rolled. Very few came from the village, 
about 2% of the village employees 
The union insists that is good, as there 
are so few residents of the village act 
ually eligible. Most of the Kohler vil- 
lage folk are office employees, superin 
tendents, and foremen 


When the plumbing fixtures industry 
submitted its code, July 29, 1933, and 
6 months before it was finally approved 
by NRA, the Kohler company restored 
its wage cuts at once to the code require 
ments and proportionately raised the pay 
of its skilled workers. Only 5% got the 
iO¢ minimum th 
higher-paid. An 
formed, as such groups (‘company 
unions,” the A. F. of I called th 
all) were formed all over the countt 
in July and August of 1933 

No Discrimination 

The company made no objections to 
its workmen joining Local 18,545, and 
one of the highly significant phases of 
Kohler situation is 
leaders have been able to lay no 


ware 1 rest wer 


employee council was 


the that the union 
of “discrimination” ag 
for alleged discharge 
active in untonization 
of the union called and t 
company ofhcials, during 
July 16, year, the 
with othcials requested by the 
held A 14-point 
submitted, the demands 
The first was 
ciple of collective bargaining 
Article 7-A of NIRA Others 
agreements to confer the 
recognition of seniority he irings on dis 
rehiring of 


this first 

union Was 
memorandum was 
ol tne 


recognition of th« 


union 


with union 
charges, the 30-hour week 
and shorter 
hours if necessary back all men 
laid off, classification of labor from com 
mon to skilled with the men participat 
the classification, minimum for 
common labor of 65¢ an 
and-a-half for overtime, discussion of 
fines for damaged work, arbitration of 


discharged employees first 


| 
to take 


ing in 


hour, time 


International New 


THE KOHLERS OF KOHLER—They met at Chicago with the Regional Labor 


Board and representatives of the striking unions which forced their big plumbing 


factory to close. 


Walter J. Kohler, left, former governor of Wisconsin and head 


of the Kohler Manufacturing Company, and his brother Herbert Kohler. 
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ALUMINUM IMPASSE—Striking workers 


struggle to bring the company and union 


grievances, 6 months’ duration of the 
agreement 

Most of the items were the 
A. F. of L. demands, including the 30- 
hour week, but the increase of common 
labor from a 40¢ to 65¢ an hour and 
the demand that piece work be paid 
30% over the minimum, were new 
Other than that, the list was not difficult 
te start talking on. 

The reply of the company bears scrut 
iny. Where the high demands were re 
fused, the case was stated and the condi 
tion of the industry pointed out. Time 
and-a-half has long been paid for over 
time, double pay for holidays, but 
human relationships were insisted on 
before seniority. The answer bears few 
of the earmarks of unreasonableness, 
and the union leaders have no particular 
criticisms of it 

The trouble, union officials say, 
the men were unhappy over Governor 
Kohler’s way of handling piecework, 
the way extra time was distributed to 
favorites, the way payments were made 
for work—for instance, that n were 
called to the plant for 16 hours a week, 
and then paid only for the time spent 
at the bench. Needless to say, the 
leaders objected to the company’s in 
sistance that it would deal with individ 
ual employees as well as organizations 

No Plant Election 

Labor leaders add, cryptically, that the 
country at large does not know what a 
taskmaster Governor Kohler is, and, 
again, that the real charge is that the 
company is not complying with Article 
7-A of NIRA. Yet there has never 
been an clection in the plant to select 
Union leaders say they 
would welcome an election, but there is 
no record that it has ever been asked 
The company holds to its right to confer 
with minorities, the union for the ma 
jority representing all workers in collec 
tive bargaining 

The Kehler reply to the union de 
mands was dated July 11, as demanded 
by the men. On Monday morning, July 
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picket the Alcoa, plant of the 


officials to an agreement on union recognition, 


16, the strike was pulled, and no reply 
was ever sent to the Kohler memoran- 
dum. On July 17, the company offer 
was withdrawn on the grounds of no 
reply and the calling of the strike. The 
strikers blocked the entrances with 
ropes, turned back all workers. The 
company says that 1,500 employees 
wanted to go to work; the unionists 
hold that the strike was “virtually unan 
imous.” The plant was closed down. 

The pickets dumped 6 carloads of 
coal so as to block the tracks. Coal be- 
came the vital issue of the controversy 
It quickly led to bloodshed 

Coal Starts Trouble 

The Kohler plant supplies the water 
and operates the sewer system of the 
village. Coal in the bins became ex 
hausted, but as a result of negotiations, 
the pickets agreed to allow 3 cars of coal 
a week to pass into the plant. A car of 
coal entered in ‘the afternoon’ of 
Wednesday, July On Friday morn 
ing, another car came, and was refused 
entry, turned back to Sheboygan, on the 
ground that no more due until 
Saturday. And then the town police 
moved into action. Kohler village has 
only two constables under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, one for day and one for 
night. Several hundred deputy police 
were in, 4 motor trucks were 
covered with steel plating, and theis 
hoods encased in heavy net to protect 
motors. These trucks brought the coal 
in. Unionists say 16 pickets were on 
duty, and they were unable to cope with 
the police deputies 

That night Sheboygan toughs, 
dreds of hoodlums and racketeers 
siders, as records of the company show 

moved on Kohler. Some were frank 
to admit they had been in the mob which 
had almost wrecked the Milwaukee 
power plant weeks before. The attack 
came after the plant was closed—no 
strike issue was involved. Deployed in 
two groups, several thousand men, with 
women and children (who were put in 
the front lines, company officials say), 
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mediators 
closed «| op 


whils 


“check-offs,” 


and the 


launched a_ simultaneous 
bricks and stones, on the 

expanses of the buildings 
ends of the enclosure, half 
Clubs and cruei billies w 
It is asserted tl 

which 


weapons. 
firearms, 
quite incompatible with 
the situation 

The armored trucks 
as the mobs 
building, gas was 
broke up. Here the stori 
union leaders say the gas 
it was then all 
and town officials 
started from the mob 
came. Anyway, 
the battle was on. It 
long, but men fell, : 
unionists say all but 2 w 
back; the company 
by their own men 
front entrance of 
office building was riddl 
25 holes in the glass, 10 
mistakably bullet holes 
say the shots were fired fr 
at members of the mob 
tween the trucks and the 
seems unlikely. 

Call the Cavalry 

Down in Milwaukee, t! 
men of a batallion of th 
awakened order 
at lam. By 
and in the morning of 5 
marched into Kohler. Too 
cannot be given them. T! 
and peace settled down 
was well in hand.”  Infa 
few days later, from a s 
but returned when its sum 
over. The dismounted 
Major Mieding stayed on 
request of both partics 
that they might be 
stopped by agreement, and 
ful picketing” is all that 
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“You got 
good tires, 
too, mister” 





Constantly growing public preference for 
Goodyear tires is stretching out from years into 
generations .... by all ages, for all jobs, 
Goodyears are preferred. q Famous through- 
cut industry as Money Savers, they are available 


TY 


nner 


r 


rr a 


for any rubber-tired vehicle from a wheelbarrow 
or a platform handtruck to a 10-ton trailer, an 
automobile or a big farm tractor. q See 
the Goodyear dealer near you .. . put your 
load on Goodyear and put your mind at ease. 














ing the pickets mill slowly by, the com- 
pany has swept only a narrow path 
through the debris of broken plate glass, 
nice round stones a little bigger than a 
golf ball—-used, the is, in big 
slingshots—and bricks thrown, it 
by catapults. made of automobile inner 
tubes, and each operated by a team of 


story 


is said, 


two men 
Invited to Move 

In his simple but beautiful office, Gov- 
ernor Kohler talked, planned, looked 
into the future Urged by the county 
commissioners to close, pending a scttle- 
ment, if the National Guard were with- 
drawn, he replied, “If this company is 
to continue as an employer in this com- 
munity, it must reopen some time, and 
it cannot be closed indefinitely unless of 
necessity that becomes the final policy.” 
When asked if he would threaten to 
move, and be ready to carry out the 
threat, he remarked had had 
various letters from other communities 
but that he 
nless he was 


that he 


inviting him to come there, 
would not close at Kohler u 
forced to do so 

The Regional Labor Board in Chicago 
was called upon to determine the rights 
and wrongs of the Kohler situation, and 
that intervention 
The unionists considered it a victory on 
their part for ‘collective bargaining,”’ 
but to Governor Kohler’s mind he was 
doing only what he had always done 


both sides welcomed 


Labor Rebellion 


seeing the thing through in the simplest 
way he knew. 

The issue was broader than Kohler 
Throughout Wisconsin the spirit of un- 
certainty as to the battle with labor con- 
tinues, and the Kohler situation was a 
symbol to employers. Kohler himself 
declines steadfastly to see that epic qual 
ity in the situation 
There has been a long political battle 
from the labor side against Governor 
Kohler. He has fought the LaFollettes 
tooth and nail in Wisconsin, and still 
fights them. The A. F. of L., for years 
supporters of that famous Wisconsin 
political clan, has turned its guns time 
and again on Governor Kohler. This 
may be part of the reason for the trouble 
And, again, union labor would like to 
flaunt Kohler as its principality. 

The battle is joined, and the fight 
£ The Kohler strike may be 
settled before this is printed, but indus- 
try in Wisconsin is roused as it never 
has been before. Industry and manage- 
ment in this region believe they struggle 
for peace and good relations, of which 
Kohler is admittedly the symbol, and 
the labor seeks to perpetuate the class 
warfare. Kohler, if it should 
the castle of labor, the symbol of sur 
render to the ideas and type of organiza 
tion of the A. F. of L., would be a great 
victory. The temptation to the labor 
leaders must have been tremendous 
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bec ome 


Seceding automobile workers attack A. F. of L. “do 
nothing policy” but rivalry among Detroit union leaders 


helps to explain the split. 


LONG smoldering trouble within the 
ranks of the United Automobile Workers 
Federal Union, affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, has burst into 
flame with the withdrawal of the leaders 
of the Oldsmobile and Hudson locals 
and formation by them of an ind 
pendent national union to be known as 
the Associated Automobile Workers of 
America. Local unions at the Pontiac 
Motor Co., Fisher Body and General 
Motors Truck plants in Pontiac are 
threatening to jorn the secessionist move- 
ment 

Concurrently the Detroit Federation 
of Labor has made a demand on A. F 
of L.’s president, William Green, that 
William Collins be removed as national 
representative in charge of the Federa- 
tion's unionization campaign in the au- 
tomobile industry. This action is be- 
lieved to be motivated by 
growing out of the conduct of the union 
drive at Detroit. For many years under 
the thumb of Frank X. Martel, its presi 
and supporter of John L. Lewis 


jealousies 


dent 
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the Detroit Federation of Labor 
planning a unionization program in the 
automobile industry when President 
Green of the A. F. of L. stepped in dur- 
ing June, 1933, and set up a separate 
organization for the automobile industry 
with Collins, his personal representative, 
in charge. It is perhaps significant that 
the A. F. of L. has maintained its own 
offices and its own staff in Detroit apart 
from those of the Detroit Federation of 
Labor. Martel is reported to have been 
piqued because Collins took the center 
of the local stage from him 

The matter goes deeper than that. An 
aggressive minority in the federal auto- 
mobile union, led by Arthur Greer, Hud 
son union looked 
upon as the mouthpiece for Richard 
Byrd, labor representative on the Auto 
mobile Labor Board, has been advocat 
ing formation of an international auto 
mobile workers’ union. This union. al 
though affliated with the A. F. of | 
would have complete autonomy in auto 
matters. Aware of this feeling 


was 


secessionist who ts 


motive 





on the part of a highly 
President Green personally 
first national conference of 
mobile unions in Detroit 
threw his influence behind 
quently adopted, for esta 
national council of whict 
sentative, William Collis 
chairman. This turn cont 
present rump 
An almost 
centered around Richard 
day the Automobile Labor 
to function 
have 


movement 


constant 
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of Byrd's sanctioning of 
man’s conciliatory attitu 
of the board. They have 
to keep the manufactur 
looked and 
unreprcsentative of or 
finally demanded that P: 
velt remove him (the ne 
cil formally asked this) 
Byrd a Factor 
But By rd has his follow 
pen to be the same dissent 
the international union. 7 


im 


more mor 


the national council to g 
is one of the 
withdrawal of the Oldsmol 
son Local union leaders 


reasons 


leaders who are standing 
are attacking the 
the federal 
Arthur Greer, Byrd’s sup; 
the San Francisco strik 
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ao-no 


automobil« 


did not declare itself 

that the public was 
Then it, too, came out aga 
The 
direct ac 
and it’s against strikes 

it has to pay striking wor “ 
out of union dues.” The pa 
wl by ; haget MOTOR 
that 35¢ out of every $1 siedhelie 
goes to the national organ mind whe 
seven mo 
passenge: 
paper. 


Federation is afra 


tion. It's always p 


may spend the money 
Collins that 
strike, each union man is gi\ 
for 6 weeks by the A. F. of | 
that, benefits are up to th 
Collins Answers 
Collins contends the pres 
has been engineered by 
who gave the Federatior 
representative no chance to 


declares 


charges. He says the rank 
locals are repudiating the 
ready have chosen new offi 
marks decisively, No s 
radical movement is going t 
principles and policies of 
tion The national co 
ing to continue the work o! 
tion with the fullest cooper 
130 unions and the widest 
sible is given them so that 
bile worker will have the 
lective bargaining without 
by management or obstru 
sion movements or radical 
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MOTOR CAR "MANUFACTURERS keep women in 
mind when they style their cars. They also keep them in 
mind when they place their advertising. During the first 
seven months of this year the Tribune printed 40% more 
passenger car advertising than any other Chicago news- 
paper 


SPECIALTY SHOPS selling women's clothing placed 
54% more of their advertising in the Tribune than in any 


“ ry Chi cago newspaper during the first seven months 
$ year 
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TO REACH WOMEN with homes to equip and families to outfit Chicago 
department stores during the first seven months of this year placed more linage 
in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper 
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NIRA Hurdles for Department Stores 


A full-fledged department store finds 
its operations affected by 183 codes 
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Auditing the New Deal. 


7, Department stores, most affected by the new retailing 
deal. find that the codes—183 of them—cramp their 
wie of doing business. But shrewd management is help- 


ing them over the hurdles. 
-y stores differ  radicall, 

ther trade or industry that 

ed under a code. 

ind sell not just a single 

ltiplicity of goods that arc 
which observe 
trade 


industries 
ring traditions, 
tices, terms 
investment in im 
ts and cumbersome machin- 
with manufacturers, 


cus 
is not 


case 
ks of portable, constantl; 
sily liquidabie merchandise 
less steady con- 


more or 


aa 
Competitive Assets 
nce to exist in their 
otter conveniences and services 
led by their single-line or 
ompetitors, while maintain- 
prices that their patrons will 
ist comparable to, preferably 
those obtainable clsewhere 
ince to make a profit rests 
onomy and speed with which 
force the flow of certain lines 
ag and generally high-profit 
lise through their stores to off- 
vitable losses that are incurred 
ntenance of certain other nec- 
t less profitable departments. 
to the experience gained in 
ression the advent of the New 
1 an alert, mobile, quick 
fast-moving industry trained 
hair-trigger action. As soon 
vs from Washington had made 
lear that business recovery was to be 
red, that farm bonuses—per- 
s inflation—were in the offing, that 
ness was to be codified, was to pay 
inimum wages, cut working 
1 observe trade practice rules, 
nt store éxecutives moved 
ver their lost profits. 
Saw Their Chance 
decidedly higher prices in 
nd with them the chance to 
indsome speculative profits on 
s that could be bought for spot 
contracted for future ship- 
prevailing prices. Promptly 
! a parade of orders into the 
ol, silk, blanket, carpet and 
ls, into the shoe and furni 
ries. Buyers sometimes fought 
ther for firm acceptances or 
tes from Supplying producers 
nes of manufacture where de 
tore orders form an important 
vailable sales volume, indus- 
ty looked like a fait accom pli 


lies 
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weeks before through 


Congress got 
wrangling about the provisions of t! 
Recovery Act 

Enthusiasm over the New 
the then widespread fear 
higher prices was transmitted to the 
with result 


Deal 


of much 


and 


consuming public, the 
department store sales increased shary 
Daily and monthly sales totals climbed 
in some cases spectacularly above thos« 
of the previous year. Store 
began to smile again; those « 
sales totals included climbing margins 
which meant bigger and better profits 
While American still 
struggling with codes that might lift 
them out of the red-ink cellar, depart 
ment stores were already writing their 
closing figures in black 
Measuring the Comeback 

Two charts accompanying this audit 
reflect the dramatic speed of their come- 
back during the year that includes the 
first 6 months of the recovery period 
(Nef sales and profits for the 4 years 
1930-33 are shown, with those of 1929 
taken as 100, while the Fairchild price 
index is included to facilitate compari 
sons. ) 

During the second 6 months of the 
recovery period, January to July, 1934, 
the department stores chalked up a 
somewhat different record. 

Not very long after the first few ap 
proved codes were printed, leaders in 
the industry began to realize that this 
idea of codifying all industries might 
higher 


exccut!ves 


limbing 


industries were 


mean something else besides 


prices and 


after another 


bigger 
began 
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protective CiaAl t 
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bates, sp cial allowances, produ 
emonstrators and various otner 
tices. Industrics that had long b 


to grant extra discounts 


turer hold the bag 


the 


pront 

subterfuges Many 

cial plans for publishing 
against selling at ner tl 

published prices. Naturally, all this 

an that d 


for its profits at least as f h on 


prohibitions 


] | 
disturbing to industry | 
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as on selling 


Protest Committee 
Recognizing that some of thes 
provisions seriously threatened 


ot profitable department 
operation, the 


the very 
foundations 
National Retail Dry 


+000 - tongu 


store 
Goods Association, 


spokesman for the industry c 


se September, 1933, a special 
Protective Committee for 
purpose of side-tracking as many ot 
annoying clausessas it could. On 
plea that such provisions wo 
in drastic price increases to the consun 
mg public, it was able to enlist 
operation of the Consumers Advisory 
Board of the NRA, and of one or two 
interested Thus 
the industry which, during the first 6 
months of NRA _ had reaped gold 
profits through higher mark-ups th 
were blamed on the NRA, became 
sclf-appointed guardian, to protect 
consumer against other profit-seekers 


How 


the 
ild result 


the co 


other organizations 


active that protecti ymmiutt 





PROFIT RECOVERY UNDER N.R.A. 





17 Independent Department Stores 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
July 1933 - June 1934 compared with July 1932 - June 1933 


Fr] 58-10% 
11-15% 
16-20% 
21-25% 
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became is shown by a report submitted 
at the 23rd annual convention of the 
NRDGA, January 18, 1934 It con- 
tains a scorecard which shows that it 
filed 133 protests against objectionable 
provisions, lost 94 of them and won 
on 39. However, a study by Business 
Week of the first 462 codes actually 
approved indicates that the Committee 
did not succeed in maintaining the same 
ratio of successes and failures thereafter. 

As of Aug. 1, 1934, there are just 
183 codes that might exert some degree 
of influence on its operations. Of these, 
147 cover industries from which the de- 
partment store buys merchandise that is 
to be resold. Their provisions on pric 
ing, terms of sale, rebates, allowances, 
against below-cost selling, consignments, 
etc., obviously limit the activities of 
those buyers who have been accustomed 
to make the old warning read “caveat 
vendor,” to drive prices down—and 
concessions up—to disastrous levels 

Handicaps Help 

Just how many code-hurdles depart- 
ment store buyers are negotiating suc- 
cessfully, and how many they manage 
to slip through or around, can never be 
known. However, fair-minded execu- 
tives admit that compliance by many 
manufacturers with restrictive code pro 
visions has further accelerated the refin 
ing process of department store opera 
tion and will inevitably result in even 
more economical yet more successful 
merchandising practices 

The effect on department store per- 
formance of the NRA code for the Re- 
tail Trade (of which the NRDGA was 
one of the sponsors) cannot be accur- 
ately measured at this time because it 
went into effect only on October 21, 
1933, and comparable statistics are not 
available 

However, experienced observers who 
have studied the employment policies 
of department stores under the code 
contend that, in this field, the prime 
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objective of codification—jobs for more 
people—has not been reached. They 
admit that compliance with wage and 
hour provisions is undoubtedly as high 
as in any industry. The stores’ armies 
of employees can carry few tales of code 
evasions to customers or to their thou- 
sands of friends and relatives who are 
potential customers representing that 
public opinion which is so important to 
this industry. But work schedules have 
been adopted which stagger hours, leave 
departments with skeleton crews during 
certain hours of the business day, fully 
staffed only during rush hours. 
Operating Hurdle 

There are also codes which influence 
the conditions under which stores buy 
the materials or services involved in op- 
erating activities; for instance, purchases 
of fuel. Industries that supply excel- 
sior, paper, cartons, boxes, shipping con- 
tainers, tags, all have their codes. The 
trucking code must be considered where 
deliveries by privately-owned trucks or 
over established truck transportation 
routes are concerned. In all, the 
Business Week study uncovered 35 such 
codes that might influence internal store, 
sales or service operations, and they too 
contain various amazing hurdles. 

The accompanying “hurdle” chart 
was designed to dramatize the complex- 
ity of the problems that codification has 
thus imposed upon department store 
management. 

Just how effectively the challenge has 
been met cannot be accurately measured 
until figures for the whole of 1934 are 
available. The two charts already re- 
ferred to demonstrate that, during 1933, 
the department stores managed to offset 
the crushing losses of the first 2 months 
and of the banking holiday with such 
large speculative profits that, from the 
earning standpoint, the industry dug 
itself pretty well out of the depression 
cellar. It is known that some of these 
profits were wiped out during the early 


months of 1934 because + 


cided that prices were too | al 
buying until they were put 


However, 


who 


calibre of the individuals 
pace for this agile, fast-moy 
doubts its ability to wrest s 
advantage even out of tl 


maze of restricting and conf 
Already trimmed 


dc Vv 


form, its future gain must 
increased volume, and volu 
ing; not at the mad pa 
NRA months, but steadil; 
The Year's Sales Record 
The accompanying map 
States shows how sales \ 
partment stores for the 12 


ing with 


1934 


months of NRA —comparc 
months immediately prece 


The inc reases 


pressive. 


shown t 
They justify ti 


that, with volume consider 
to profit recovery, departm: 
in a fair way of repeating | 
spectacular profit increas 
Only a few concerns in t 


semi-annual statements, but + 


published 


that 


probably will be kept. © 


country’s 


one-stor 


ments reports 6-month 


20% over 1933 


One 1 


system had monthly gains | 
ing up to 57%, while anot! 


months sales 22.1% 
Penney C 


The J. 


ahead 


narily classed as a department 
with 1,466 stores, reported 
6 months of 1934 all-time r 


ing sales of over 


$90 mil 


crease of 26.74% over the 


of 1933. 


earnin 


nearly 100%, from $3,448 
the first 6 months of 1933, to §$ 
136.78 for the same period 

Best & Co. of New York 1 
the first 6 months of 1934 a ga 
16.7% in sales, of 94.4% in prot 


the same period of 1933 


one of the few concerns 


profit early in 1933 


Grocers’ Cooperative 


New York grocers plan buying or 
ganization on state-wide scale. 


THE New York State Associat 


} 


tail Grocers has voted to chang 


ganization structure and d 


buying. 


} 
1 


Those who promoted the plan arg 


that a large portion of the n 
is already associated with lo 


groups, would fit smoothly int 


setup, welcome the resultin: 
Successful examples cited were 


nati Wholesale Grocery Co., fours 


in 1898, now owned by 1,000-0ce 
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SINCE portland cement is a stand- 


ard product, as uniform as a given 
grade of gasoline, sugar or wheat, 
= of cement in any town or city 
will buy it only from a plant that 
offers the lowest price. 

Any other cement plant can get 
business only by meeting the lowest 
price. As a result, prices become uni- 
form. This uniform price is the one 
at which all cement will be sold, until 
some plant offers a still lower price. 
Assoon as a still lower price is offered, 
astill lower uniform price becomes the 
going price and controls the market. 

Because, in nearly every instance, 
all cement plants seeking business in 
a given town are located varying dis- 
tances from it and pay varying freight 
charges, each plant is actually getting 
a different amount at its mill door 
even though its price at the market 
is the same as others. This is com- 
petition. 

The lower illustration shows how 
competitive the cement business is. 
Let us assume that three plants — A, 


B and C— are soliciting business at 

















,,B and C 


Market M at a market price of $2.50 
a barrel. 

From Plant A—the nearest one— 
_the freight rate is 50 cents a barrel. 

From Plant B — the next nearest 
—6o0 cents a barrel. 

From Plant C — the farthest — 70 
cents a barrel. 

Since all three freight rates difter, 
it is apparent that each plant is actu- 
ally receiving a different amount for 
cement at its mill door. 

Plant A is netting $2.00 a barrel. 

Plant B is netting $1.90 a barrel. 

Plant C is netting $1.80 a barrel. 

For many years cement has been 
sold at a delivered price rather than 
f.0.b. mill, because buyers want to 
know what cement will cost them at 
points of use. Under this competitive 
system, buyers can buy from any seller 
they wish and get their cement at the 
lowest price. 

In the selling of cement there are 
as many points of competition as 
there are villages, towns and cities. 
Competition at all points is constant 


and keen. 
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tail grocers and handling an annual 
sales volume of $5 millions; Frankford 
Grocery Co. of Philadelphia, operated 
by over 1,600 retail grocers, showing 
annual sales of over $7 millions. Ac- 
tually there are over 300 such organi- 
zations in existence. 


Skeptics hold that  retailer-owned 
wholesaling can produce actual cash 
benefits only when conducted within 
limited trading areas, fear that the head- 
quarters organization needed to handle 
operation covering the Empire State will 
eat up all the savings from better prices. 


Greater Soconyland 


Socony-Vacuum follows an old family tradition in com- 


peting with other Standard companies. 


national, it stays local. 


SOCONYLAND, that not-so-mythical king- 
dom of the Standard Oil Co. comprising 
New York and New England, is spread- 
ing out. In 3 directions, the oil mar- 
keting empire is expanding, and one- 
time tacit boundaries of Standard 
domains are disappearing in the process. 

The growth of empire, so obvious 
today, really began in 1931, with the 
merger of Standard Oil of New York, 
reigning house of Soconyland, with 
Vacuum Oil, whose far-flung outposts 
have given an international character to 
the Standard family for many years. At 
the time, Business Week called it, ‘the 
first remarriage in the Standard family 
since the divorce of 1911.”’ 

The present expansion is the fruit of 
that union. In Ohio (unmapped Sohio 
territory), in New Jersey (accepted do- 
main of Mr. Teagle’s Standard) the 
familiar red flying horse is being plas- 
tered on service station pumps. And 
in the southeast, Socony-Vacuum will 
market, itself, lubricating products sold 
for years through Standard (N. J.) 

Obliteration of boundaries and sever- 
ance of family ties is not new in the 
Standard family, however Friendly 
(and sometimes not so friendly) family 
competition is a tradition. The mem- 
bers uf this federally-separated family 
are trained to cut a cousinly throat with 
deftness and dispatch, if that is what 
seems desirable. On the other hand, 
there can be close cooperation where it 
is mecessary for survival, as in certain 
foreign situations. 

Both Socony and Vacuum had learned 
this baronial code before their mar- 
riage. Both had stepped across the 
lines of other Standard states. Mar- 
riage merely consolidated the process. 
Another Standard company to do the 
same thing was Standard Oil (N. J.), 
which is not Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, which is a subsidiary. Standard 
(N. J.) pushed far into Soconyland 
with Beacon stations. And lately, 
Beacon stations have blossomed frankly 
into Standard (N. J.) colors, with 
‘Esso” emblazoned on the pumps just as 
in Jersey. 

Perhaps this redecoration of the Stand- 


But in going 


ard (N. J.) subsidiary stations gave 
Socony-Vacuum the idea; perhaps it 
merely confirmed an intention. Any- 
way, the neat, New Englandish stations 
of Socony-Vacuum will soon be pump- 
ing gas into Jersey cars and filing up 
Jersey crankcases right on the home 
grounds of the Jersey company. 

And in Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, in North and South Carolina, 
whose Governors made them famous, 
and in the District of Columbia, So- 
cony-Vacuum announces a new policy 
of direct sales of industrial lubricants, 
and direct or jobber sales of Mobiloil. 

Division offices have been opened in 
Baltimore and new warehousing and 
distribution facilities have been estab- 
lished in key cities. “Increasing busi- 
ness opportunity and our belief in the 
future of the Southeastern states now 
makes a more direct and complete ser- 
vice desirable,” according to a spokes- 
man of the company. Actually, a 
family separation was in order because 
Standard (N. J.) has its own oils and 
greases to sell, and very good ones, too. 

This month, Socony-Vacuum marched 
into Ohio, took over in name as well 
as in fact, the service stations operated 
in Cincinnati and southwest Ohio by 
the Queen City Petroleum Products Co. 
which has handled Socony-Vacuum 
products in Cincinnati for the last 4 
years. 

As in other operations, local men 
have been kept in the management. 
Socony-Vacuum is too old and too wise 
to sacrifice local pride or risk remarks 
about “New York” taking over. 

Long and impressive is the list of 
Socony-Vacuum interests: Socony, with 
refineries in New York and Rhode 
Island, markets in New York and the 6 
New England states; Vacuum Oil, with 
refineries in New York and New Jersey, 
markets in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and II- 
linois; General Petroleum Corp., with 
crude properties, pipe lines, refineries 
in California, markets in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Alaska; Independent Oil, with mar- 
kets in Pennsylvania; Lubrite, with re- 
finery in Illinois, markets in Illinois, 





Indiana, Iowa, Missour 
Magnolia Petroleum, wit 
erties and pipe lines in 
tinent fields, refineries j; 
kets in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New \ 
hams Oil, with refiner 
markets in Wisconsin, M 
nesota, and Iowa: W! 
with pipe lines in Kansa 
Kansas and Wyoming, : 
sas, Colorado, Missouri, N 
North Dakota, South D 
ming, Minnesota, Wiscor 
tana; White Star Refini: 
finery in Michigan, market 
Ohio, Indiana, and Ont 
Paint Products, with paint 
York, Texas and Califor: 
Vacuum Transportation, 
barges and tugs engaged 
and foreign transportatio: 
Vacuum crude and refined 
With these toeholds, 
Soconyland is likely to 
national identity is being 
tional advertising for Mol 
oil, and lately, Mobilp: 
small volume but high pri 
of automobiling which 
handsome profit when ped 
some 50,000 outlets. Inc! 
last, is Mobil Handy O 
a car wax in a tube, Mob 
and Mobilgloss, a liquid 
Significant, is the oby 
Vacuum ideal: in 
stays local, combining the 


of both. 
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Urea for U. S. 


loses a monopoly 


manutacture ol 


Germany 
du Pont enters 
raw material for plastics industry. 


By New Year’s Day, Am« 
longer be dependent on ( 
urea. E. I. du Pont de Ni 
Inc., is building a plant for 
facture of solid urea at B 
Charleston, W. Va. Capacity 
the entire domestic demand 
Since September, 1932, « 
been making urea-ammonia | 
as an ingredient of mixed 
based on superphosphate 
Crystal Urea is thus a logical s' 
Urea is used in fertilizers 
the principal constituent in an 
group of plastics. These p! 
enjoyed great success right ¢ 
depression. Chemical & M 
Engineering estimated urea 
duction in 1931 at 800,000 |! 
had tripled to 2,500,000 Ib 
it doubled again to 5 milli 
year, production is likely to « 
lion Ib. In the past year, onc 
company found it necessary | 
capacity 75% to keep up wit! 
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Automobile Parade 


yacc’s “Faets and Figures” has a 


recovery theme. 
e-coverY is the outstanding character 
- 1933 in the automobile indus 
‘ sins the 1934 edition of Auto 
d Figures, issued annu- 
e National 
Commerce as evidence of 
economic and industrial rdle 
1 by the automobile industry. High 
in the statistical parade: 
Motor truck production scored a 46.1 






passenger car increase Was 


(and trucks continued to show greater 
in passenger cars in the first 

ft 1934). 
\Ithouech $54,741 more units were built 
e United States and Canada in 1933 than 
domestic passenger car and 
ns fell off for the third con- 
This indicates that cars scrapped 
cars sold. Number in opera- 
0—was the lowest since 1927 
decline was only 1.194% trom 


ear and sales this year are close 


shove 1933, registrations at the end 
{ are likely to exceed those of the 
r for the first time since 1930 
New York —_ Long Lead 
New York City made a runaway race for 


the pec thn of passenger cars 


Philadelphia sixth, 


wit 242,042 
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34. Chicago was second with 367,402. 
Ang having 282,968, nosed Detroit 
280) t of third place. Cleveland 
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Burroughs 


DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 


. IT’S ELECTRIC 






IT’S NEW. . 
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INDIVIDUAL TOTAL 


ACCUMULATED TOTALS. . . Touching the motor bar transfers the 
individual totals from the front dials to the rear dials where they accumu- 
late as a grand total. 

FASTER SUBTRACTION .. An entirely new feature provides the 
simplest and fastest method of subtraction on any key-actuatec| calcu- 
lating machine. 


FRACTIONAL CENT e « The machine gives, or takes, the half-cent 


as desired; or it accumulates fractional amounts in the normal way. 


ALL ELECTRIC OPERATION .. . Every operation 


clearing and transferring—is performed electrically at the touch of a 


including 


key or motor bar. Electric operation is fast and positive 


This new Burroughs is so new ond different—it saves so much time and money 
on such a wide variety of calculating jobs—yovu will surely wont to see it demon- 
strated on your own work. Telephone the local Burroughs office, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 
















































Wide World 


HOUSING UNDER WAY—The federal home modernization campaign begins as 


E. C. 


Graham, Washington banker, turns over the first check ($1,200) to Miss 


Alma McCrum of Washington, while Housing Administrator Moffett looks on. 
Deputy Housing Administrator Deane, in direct charge of the drive, stands be- 
tween Frederick Siddons, left, and Robert V. Fleming, Washington bankers. 


chaser of 9 commodities—steel, gasoline, 
lubricating oil, rubber, plate glass, nickel, 
lead, mohair, upholstery leather. It took a 
healthy percentage of the output of many other 
industries, such as hardwood lumber, alumi- 
num, copper, tin. 

Capital invested in 
ture (excluding parts, accessories, body and 
tire companies), at $1,348 millions, was the 
least since 1920 

Ten per cent of all 
(4,525,000) employed 


automobile manufac- 


American workers 


are directly or in- 


Laundry-Tested 


directly by the automobile industry. In May, 
1934, the automobile plants themselves em- 
ployed 206,965 workers, against 99,343 in 
May, 1933. 

Data for 1934 squeezed into the 1933 
book show what a spring boom and the 
effects of the automobile code in shortening 
hours have done to expand automotive em- 
ployment among NACC members. The 
average hourly wage rate, slightly above 75¢, 
attained a new all-time high in April of this 
year, exceeding the 1929 peak 


Kansas City laundries try out a new merchandising idea 
and get results that interest everybody who does wash- 


ing—or sells washers. 


FINAL results of the Kansas City damp 
wash marketing test (BW’—Mar24'34) 
have surprised the American Laundry 
Machinery Co., the 40 laundries which 
that company persuaded to make a 
cooperative drive for new business 
baited by an offer to do 16 Ib. of damp 
wash for 49¢—and the K.C. electrical 
dealers who have now learned that 
20,000 household washer prospects ac- 
cepted the offer, delivered the volume 
needed to make it pay. 

At the start of the 13-week test 
the face of a local price-cutting feud 
good guessers figured that 10,000 new 
accounts would be a big achievement 
since newspaper space and truck posters 
were the only mediums broadcasting the 


-in 


24 


merits of damp wash. No individual 
advertising was permitted, no billboards, 
no free trial Pandles. Net results: 
Damp wash sales up over 250%; total 
laundry sales increased 25%; and 
household washer sales down 85%, 
according to the secretary of Associated 
Laundryowners of Kansas City. The 
sponsor is overjoyed because as “‘iaun- 
dries go so goes ALMCO,” dominating 
laundry machinery firm, which put on 
the test and paid the bill, including 


advertising—after comparing its million- 


dollar 1933 deficit with profits made in 
the electric washer field. 

Laundryowners all over the United 
States, keenly interested, see in the 
Kansas City survey salvation for their 





own jaded markets since 
(1) resulted from nothing 
well organized cooperatiy 
(2) did not require cut 
stimulant (several Kansas ¢ 
actually raised their da 
20% to get in on the test 
increased over 100%): (3) 
into higher-priced family 
ices; and (4) brought a s 
crease im specialty servi 
lace curtains, etc.) by mal 
tacts for routemen. Laur 
dry cleaning declare the 
ads sold more cleaning t! 
voted exclusively to dry 
crease in total sales of 
laundries for the last w 
paign were $10,500 mor 
week preceding the driy 
more than in the corre 
of 1933. 
Advertising Lesson 
Out of the test comes an 
in laundry advertising 
campaign was half throug! 
who had previously n 
“advertising costs 
stretching advertising bud 
a new follow-up series 
ads which has already 
more customers. Origu 
about advertising result 
periences with the $4 
to the Laundry” nation 
campaign, admittedly 
the laundries anyway) 
business-getter. The cop) 
K.C. campaign spent litt 
“education,”” but featured t 
i9¢ price, a smart trick 
who have never used laund 
no idea from a pound 
much their own washing w 
Another valuable campaig 
the discovery that low-p: 
wash in volume is more 
produce than the de luxe ‘f 
bundle. Cost surveys, a 
test, showed, in many insta: 
tion losses of as much as 25‘ 
wash in February convert 
profit in June, thanks to vol 
New Customers 
At the completion of th - | 
low-up survey (conducted Silk | 
paper to avoid biased replies 
that 599% of those who had s Promoti 
the cheap damp-wash had be ailk’s co 
their washing to some laut by comy 
cently as 6 months before b 
ous reasons, had quit until 
wash ads lured them back 
not used laundry service bet 
of the new customers said 
damp-wash and intended 
sending regularly, while 16° 
to send “sometimes.” Ded 
plers to whom the service did: 
and the once-in-awhile cust: 
laundrymen credit to the « 
gain of 13,400 weekly bund 
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Finnegan | 
Wood alcohol was on again; is off 


again. Nobody knows why. 


Woop 101 plays an off-again Finne- | 
WooD a ) . : 
serformance. Last week (BU 
) it was reported methanol 
as a denaturant for indus 
formulas The ink was 
when Secretary Morgenthau 
he order and methanol was 





g outside the area of author- 
rants. 
officials refuse an explana- | 
Three rumors chase each other} 

t Washington, no one of them al 
ther believable, but all perhaps | 


was some public objection 
t of those who tremble at the 


poison alcohol” again au 


Report of this protest 1s said to 


hed the Presidential train out] 


Ca 


rought country | 
Certain commercial interests admit 


| 


id not like the methanol au 
n and got it changed. This is 
believable theory 
wood alcohol and ethyl alcohol 

divide their time between} 

t the Treasury and sleuthing fot 

Ity party. Both industries hav« 
1 very real loss through the sus 
n of the decision. A suspension 

weeks is almost as bad as onc 
Anti-freeze alcohol must be 
ove at once. A month from 
listributors’ tanks must be full 
eks from now will be too late| 
new formula. Without that} 
anti-freeze alcohol again this| 
er will occasion motor halitosis and| 
B.O.” Incidentally the wood| 
scllers will lose a ready-made | 
of over a million gallons, a 
hnancial calamity in that hard 
ed in lustry. 
moment Finnegan may be on} 
One needs to issue a half dozen| 
editions a day to keep up with| 
test in this scandal 


Silk Parade 


Promotional campaign will start 
silks counter-attack to offset gains | 
by competing fabrics. 

VICES not yet disclosed, the Inter- 
Silk Guild is going to make 
manhood silk shirt conscious, 
in wartime. Also silk sock 

These are important items 
gram for a nation-wide pro- 
k which starts in New York 
0, and throughout the rest 
try on the week following 

this is the first Silk Parade. ! 
ly is an answer to Cotton 
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THE MAP SHRINKS 
WHEN STEEL MEN SPECIFY 


E A ! E 


@ A great freighter steams into port... and mechanical 
hands dip ore from her hold. Molten metal pours from 
furnaces ...and huge ingots rumble on rollers. Steel parts 
swing down a production line ... and finished products 
are rushed to the user. @ Erie shrinks the map by shorten- 
ing the time in transit between the scenes of operation. 
In every phase of handling and hauling raw materials, 
semi-finished or finished products, the speed of Erie 
movements saves time and cuts costs for steel men and 
users of steel. Likewise you will benefit when you specify 


° 


‘via Erie” in your shipping orders. 


HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 

















Week and other competitive drives. 
Back of the Silk Guild are silk manu 
facturers and raw silk interests, includ- 
ing powerful Japanese organizations. 
The opening gun will be a national 
advertising campaign paid for by the 


tion among stores, by supplying retail- 
ers with novel advertising and display 
ideas. In New York 5,000 stores are 
in line. The promotion will stress the 
claim that the superior wearing qualities 
of real silk offset its higher cost, will 


As long ago as 1931 
the Major Industry Contr 
legislated because fabulo 
boom period were drivi 
ahead so fast that a breal 
entire cartel system was t 





Guild. It will be accompanied by a play up to the feminine desire for the because certain monopolic 5 
publicity drive, by organizing coopera- utmost in luxury their privileges. 
There are two specifi P 
the law—both intended 
bed ™ consumer. 
Japan Will Regulate Industry The first_provides : 
- ” than half of the firms e: 
Excessive profits and unrestricted expansion of indus- *“) meme eater inte 
ae , : , . ; and distribution agreen 
trial output in Japan are causing criticism from both _ have their association reg 
management and the public. Tokyo already has a law— as me ICL (lndustelal ¢ a (,00¢ 
like NRA in spirit—to handle the situation. ganization. On the exp: New br: 
more than two-thirds of rubber 
THE extent of Japan's industrial boom — of ammonia, and iron and steel tion, the Commerce Minist toward 
in the last two or three years has not yet industries especially are faced with simi- the agreement compulsor tion wit 
been completely recorded. That it has lar problems. member firms, as well as zi 
been spectacular in several industries 1s Another basis for government regu- ber firms in the same in rs 
evident in their very large profits. The lation is to control monopolies. The in his judgment, such a st 
Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau, paper and brewing industries are out- to be for the legitimate int 
in a recent survey, showed that the ratio standing examples. The Oji Paper industry concerned and « 
of net profit to paid-up capital for 354 Manufacturing Co., for instance, is re- ward a healthy developm 
reporting companies in Japan increased sponsible for 90% of all paper produc- Can Break Up Cartels - 
from 4.2% in the second half of 1931 tion in Japan, and 999% of the paper The government's regu 
to 9.7% in the last 6 months of 1933. pulp output. It has also the exclusive extends also to the dissolut W 
In a breakdown of these figures, the right of mngy tg the bulk of all pulp of the Commerce Minister ord 
manufacturing companies included in timber from the Japanese-controlled agreement which is found t Bs oe 
the survey showed an average ratio of Sakhalin forests dicial to 8 yee interest 
net profit to paid-up capital amounting Government authorities have already closely allied industries ' 
to 14.4% last year, while the ratio in warned the Oji firm against further price prices at an unreasonable | ‘ 
commercial companies exceeded 20% rises and output curtailment, but cause for exercising stern E. 
Still further lie down the re- Japanese anticipate more drastic action. Japan gave her govert a 
turns, Japanese rayon manufacturers in of 
the last half of 1933 registered profits len 
of 60.7% against paid-up capital. Glass oa 
manufacturers did only a little less well, 
with 529%; the woolen and worsted , 
manufacturing industry had a_ profit i 
ratio of more than 42%. As a measur » East 
ing stick, it may be noted that the Na- Goadve 
tional City Bank, in its March bulletin ly a 
this year, showed that the profit ratio for ae 
810 reporting companies in this country As soon 
for all of 1933 was 3.19%, with chain upping th 
stores showing the highest individual Besides 
ratio—13.4%. ng near 
Brakes Needed ap labx 
With industrial progress continuing of la 
in great strides in Japan, Tokyo, in the tked w 
last two years, has been forced to con- nachin 
sider some regulatory measures, to pre- ne ope! 
vent, if possible, uneconomic and un- the 
healthy expansion. teased 
In such loosely coatrolled industries Few 
as cement and rayon, the sales cartels are ablishe 
in danger of collapse because their ent \ 
highly profitable position in recent anese 
months has encouraged outlaw produc- e thr 
tion by members and the formation of nt man 
numerous new companies which operate bull | 
outside the cartel agreements. In the ach p 
cement industry in particular a number neigl 
of modemnly equipped enterprises are TALKING INTERNATIONAL FINANCE—Professor James Harvey Roser Good) 
offering competition which the cartel financial advisor to the New Deal, visiting in Japan, discusses American 1 7 
companies cannot meet within the terms Japanese economic and financial problems with Japan’s Finance Mine" x] 
of their sales agreement. The rayon, Masanobu Fujii, right, and Vice-Minister Juichi Tsushima, center. 
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FLOOR “JUST NICELY BROKEN IN” AFTER 5 YEARS! 





ity to regulate industry 2 years be 
othe NRA was created in the United ' 
C . ; ° main For four years Butler Brothers used MASTIPAVED space 
wo but it is only this year that Tokyo 
v2 Du J P im the ( go othces the « log depa c I 





ginning to exercise these powers 
s» increasing number of barriers to 
nant export goods, gradual saturation 
‘certain other markets, and a growing 
act for planning in industry have 

the new interest in the control 
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will for a long time to come. All Butler Brothers did t 
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Goodyear in Java 


New branch plant near source of 
rubber supply is watched as trend 
ward meeting Japanese competi- 
tion With its own weapon. 


THE LOW-cosrT, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 














nYEAR Tire & Rubber Co. will soon 
construction on a new manufac 
g unit in Java, Dutch East Indies, 

foreign plant but the first al 
at the source of its raw rubber 
capacity when the factory is 
| next May will be 300 tires and 













A study of investment 
policies in the light 
| of present-day condi- 
trons— 


Just 
published 
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determining the invest- 
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answered the question the whole ment and speculative Jed 
t world asked when he said in an| Merits of individual | - 
view in Holland following the an-| bonds and stocks— | en, 
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ement: “The market for the Java- | awe 
tires will not be limited to the dene 
East Indies. If possible, ship- yw 5 











ts will be made to the British Indies, 


ind, and perhaps Japan.” Dutch oy 
| Japanese trade officials are in con- 


rence in Batavia now trying to work| 


ta trade agreement by which Japan 
1 accept more Dutch products to 
balance Japanese sales in Holland's 
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Business Abroad 


Lethargy grips French business; Britain reassured by 
temporary political calm on Continent; Germany ex- 
pected to cheapen “export” mark further; Latin America 
awaits Cuba-U.S. trade agreement as criterion of Wash- 
ington’s New Deal in foreign trade. 


al 
Kurope 
EUROPEAN News Bureau (lWireless) 
Comparative economic calm in Europe 
this week gave observers time to notice 
developing trends which until recently 
have been inconspicuous. 

First was the new wave of fear that 
the United States intends further to 
inflate. This followed the silver pro- 
nouncement from Washington. Dollars 
weakened below the gold export point in 
both London and Paris, but recovered 
by the end of the week when it became 
evident that New York was willing to 
support the currency with gold ship- 
ments. Still persisting is the specula- 
tion on france devaluation, and the con- 
fidence among authorities that not even 
Dr. Schacht with his complete control 
over German business can hold the mark 
permanently on the theoretical gold 
basis. It is admitted in the case of Ger- 
many that he may ward off devaluation 
for a time through reduction of the 
value of “export” marks. 

Closely observed too was the better 
feeling in the strictly agricultural coun- 
tries of the world. Many of these are 
in the Southern Hemisphere and have 
not been affected by drought. Rising 
prices should improve buying power. 

Admitted in every major capital is the 
fact that Germany can still make her 
voice heard in world markets. The 
prospect of still cheaper export marks, 
the complete control over foreign trade 
allowing for sharp bargaining against 
Germany's heavy imports of raw mate- 
rials are both bound to make Berlin 
an important factor this winter in inter- 
national trade dickering. 


Germany 


Business quiet; industry 
active; bond prices firm. 
trade agreement with Soviet. 


less 
New 


Bertin (lWireless)—Business has been 
quiet in Germany this week. Recent 
anxiety regarding the possibility of 
fresh dollar depreciation is now calmed. 
Che July decline of 54,000 in the num- 
ber of employed workers is a further 
indication of the retarded pace of indus- 
trial recovery, due to uncertainty at 
home and the shrinkage of foreign sales. 
Since price changes can be made oaly 
with government sanction, the govern- 
ment’s control over business seems al- 
most complete and indetinite. 

The firm tendency of bond prices this 
week is attributed in Berlin to public 
contidence that Dr. Schacht will be able 
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to maintain the mark as he has so often 
declared is his intention. The better 
informed feel that this is already an 
impossibility. 

In a new trade agreement signed with 
the Soviets this week, Germany agreed 
to purchase 200 million marks of raw 
materials from the Russians, thus facil- 
itating the payments still due from 
Moscow on heavy machinery orders. 


France 


Markets inactive; france strong: 
industry sluggish. Political ten- 
sion underlying weakness. 


Paris (Wireless) —French markets 
have been inactive all week. Recent 
persistent gold imports are attributed to 
activity on the part of the British Equal- 
ization Fund aiming at sterling support 
at a time of seasonal weakness. Spec- 
ulative dollar sales following inflation 
rumors from Washington also pushed 
the franc up. 

Price indexes declined further during 
the week under pressure of the govern- 
ment’s deflation program. Bank de- 
posits for the first six months of the 
year dropped 5%. The textile industry 
is still severely depressed, all business 
being on a hand-to-mouth basis. France, 
normally producing only enough wheat 
for home consumption but possessed 
with bumper crops in recent years, is 
likely to have a crop this season 20% 
below the 1933 total, but still sufficient 
for domestic consumption. 

Ford in France 

It is understood in Paris now that 
the Ford Motor Co., in its agreement 
with Mathis for the manufacture of 
Ford V-Eights in France, has _ con- 
formed with the requirements of the 


French government that the rebuilding’ 


of any equipment sent from the United 
States will be done in France. Ford is 
expected to have all engineering work 
completed by the American companies 
supplying the machines, leaving only 
the rebuilding according to blueprint 
to the French companies which will set 
up the equipment when it arrives. The 
French Ford Co. recently reported a 
loss for 1933, but at the same time stated 
that every month of, 1934 had earned 
a profit. 

Two other rumors attracted attention 
during the week. The first is that the 
government has decided on a credit 
guarantee for Soviet orders. No con- 
firmation of this rumor is available yet, 
but the news does not come as a sur- 
prise in well-informed circles. The 





other rumor, confirmed 
ute, is that shipowne 
already receiving a gov: 
will henceforth be subs 
of tonnage and speed 
concerned is estimated 
total cost, 150 million fra 
are to be obtained th: 
in the customs of not 

There is a distinct 
in France. The re 
industry leads most | 
that the government 
nounce some relief me 
over the currency is a 
factor. But back of it 
cern over the pe litical 
Doumergue seems to |] 
in control for the pri 
frictions are merely sub 
tarily. The situation is \ 

Political Conflict 

Since the beginning 
century, the French par! 
roughly divided into 
parties against the Chu 
for it. For the last 35 
since the Dreyfuss affair 
of the country and the 
belonged to the anti-C] 

The party against the ( 
posed of Radicals, Rad 
and the Socialists, to w! 
after the war, the Cor 
tically all the election 
were made under the 
called “cartel,” Radical-S 
Socialists. A great diffe: 
exists between the two | 
standing for the protect 
property and the second 
the Marxian principles a: 

a development of state | 

Every time a serious 
appeared in France it 
conflict between what thi 
sidered their government 
what the Socialistic all 
their electoral interests 
crises of the kind which | 
budgetary questions were t 
1926, and February, 1934 
brought to the same conclu 
of a National government 
of great authority, which 
the temporary breaking vy 
church alliance and the n 
of all parties which stand 
tection of private propert 

L’Affaire Stavisky 

The last difficulty arose f 
that there is no doubt that 
election funds used during 
campaign were provided t 
Socialists by a proved 
Stavisky and, due to th 
Radical-Socialists have | 
since then, no serious act! 
against Stavisky until th: 
came public property. Du 
years, Mr. Chautemps ret 
president of the parliament 
Socialist group and permanent 
of the Interior. 

When the National gove: 
formed under Mr. Doumergu 
ruary, both Mr. Herriot a1 
dieu were taken in as Minist 
resent the Radical-Socialist 
Conservatives. Since ther 
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plant, 


Tardieu 


tor 


ny time. 


claims that he has been 
attacked by the Radical 
e claim, which he says is 


that he also cashed a check 
sky. In defending himself 
parliamentary investigating 
recently, Mr. Tardieu took 
ty to attack Mr. Chautemp 
ity for having knowingly 
| from Stavisky. The polit- 
which followed threatened 
National government of Mr. 

Only the respect for the 
and the realization that no 
clear majority allowed the 
be patched up for the time 
no doubt that the revealed 
the government was a shock 
country. The political situ- 
grave and may suddenly 
ous as fall political activ- 
ler way. It should be re- 
ywwever, that if the Radical- 
fuse to continue to support 
il government, the Chamber 
s would be dissolved and, 


1 


tadical-Socialists are the only 


1 up in the Stavisky affair, 
ts would probably win a lot 
Socialists’ and their 
nhanced. 
the political situation as it 
The temporary calm may 
And the seriousness 
is what is worrving business. 


votes, 





Great Britain 


London less nervous over Conti- 
nental developments. Britain not 
likely to follow U. S. silver move. 
Guinness will brew in London. 


Lonpon (Cable)—The last civic l 
day of the year—the August bank ho 
day saw a distinct rise in the renner il 
morale of the trading and stock market 
public. There was a sudden uplift that 
promises well for the late summer and 
early autumn unless some new cata 
trophe again upsets matter 
There quite definitely an ea 

feeling about the Germanic situation for 
the moment, but there is the same acute 
anxiety as to the position when the 
economic blight really reaches the ma 
of the peo le there The more extrem 


prophets of inevitable deve lopt ents see 
a swing to Communism that will bring 
Germany, Austria and Russia into one 
bloc. It this is brought about by sheer 
economic force it is difficult to see how 
the Powers now guaranteeing Austrian 
independence will be able to exerci 
their guarantees 

This potentiality is admittedly ex- 
treme, but moderate opinion concurs in 
the fear that the map of Europe cannot 
remain unaltered after this winter unless 


some very drastic change is made in the 


economic policies of the leading Euro- 
pean 


states, especially Germany. The 
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Associated British Railwaye 


‘OCK O° THE NORTH—Most powerful express passenger engine yet built in 


tngland, 


It came out of the London and North Eastern Railway's Doncaster 
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nother European example of steam locomotive streamlining. 
and tender weigh 165 tons—Electric welding of tender tanks saved 2} tons. 


Engine 








British tet 
erned by the desire to make w 
is possible while t sul ines 
to plan any econ ! harv t att 
turn of the vear 

One very direct exampk 
tions of Germat plight has b 
in the almost tain throw 
work of 50,000 | ; ‘ 
atives owing to t (y 
firms to pay 1 | t \ 
the spinning combin n | 
have suspended delivet to ts 

Che silver move by the Unit 
has driven the dollar to the gold 
point and convit London that Pr 
dent Roosevelt is intent on exer 
tull inflationary power This, | 
ers reluctantly admit, render 
any immediate attempt at w l 
rency stabilization and reduces t! 
pects for some form of stabil 
within even the sterling blo« ey 
the pressure of an influential Iver I 
in England (particularly among tl 
Lancashire manufacture there 
expectation in well te ed 
circles that Britain will « I 
tization of silver. 

Watching Washington 

President Roosevelt's triumphant 
ception in the journey across the 
tinent to Washington is construed 
England as assurance of a continuar 
of New Deal polici in the Unit 
States, thus putting an end to rece 
rumors in London that American bu 


ness is about to be fr: 
on profit making 


The decision of the famed Guinn 
company of Irish brewers to establish a 
plant in London to brew stout came 
no surprise to most Englishmen Tl 


plan has been considered for 20 year 


Two factors brought it to a head ju 
now Che first is the uncertainty whi 
all Irish companies feel following t! 
recent tax provisions under the D 
Valera government. The second is that 
English orders for stout, following a 


monster advertising campaign, have out 
stripped the capacity of the Dublin pl 


Latin America 


New trade agreement with Cuba 
awaited as measure of govern- 
ment’s new foreign trade bargain- 
ing ability. Cuba provides indus- 
trial relief with debt moratorium. 


ALI 


rather impatient 
awaiting announcement of the Cuba 
United States reciprocal trade treaty, 
known to be completed except for signa 
ture by President Roosevelt. The ar 
nouncement may come any day a1! 
terms will be scanned for what they ma 
reveal of the administration's foreig 
trade policy and bargaining strategy 
is expected that trade 
with Brazil will probably follow ver 
shortly after the Cuban announcement 
During the week, the Cuban gover: 
ment took drastic steps to readjust th 
country’s business by declaring a seri 
of moratoriums and deferred payment 
on the obligations of mill 


exporters are 


some agreement 


supa, 














































roads, public service groups, farms and 
private homes. 

The special arrangement for sugar 
mills is typical. It provides a complete 
moratorium on mill debts until 1936, 
when the mills must pay 2% to 10% of 
the gross value of the sugar they manu- 
facture, based on a scale of sugar prices 


ranging from $1 to $3.50 per 100 
pounds. 
\exico, responsible for 40° of the 


world’s silver output, expects to benefit 
from the Roosevelt silver move. The 
new cabinet has been appointed in 
Colombia, which means that the way is 
heing prepared for consideration of the 
pending Colombian-United States trade 
agreement. Almost all South American 
countries continue to benefit from the 
higher prices for commodities, making 
the trade outlook for exporters brightet 


Far East 


The Japanese government con- 
templates new credit assistance 
for its small industries. 


Mayor financial policies in Japan are 
not likely to be altered much by the new 
government, but there are indications 
that industry is to come further under a 
vast government plan for aid and regu- 
lation. 

The new Minister for Commerce and 
Industry is preparing to submit to the 
government a national industrial plan 
which will feature the industrialization 
of agricultural villages, encouragement 
of medium-sized and small business en- 
terprises, relief for rice and 
farmers, and consolidation of the Japan 
Manchukuo economic bloc. 

\t the same time the Japan Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry has proposed 
a plan to establish a Commerce and In- 
dustry Loan Bank, with a capitalization 
of ¥ 20 millions particularly to aid in 
the encouragement of small businesses. 
Both government and private capital 
would be invested in the bank 

According to the plan at present, un- 
mortgaged loans would be advanced for 
a period of five years to members of in- 
dustrial, export, commercial and urban 
financial guilds by the bank. Lé 
would be made on reyular redemption, 
the bank to accept discount on bills and 
overdrafts. It also would receive de- 
posits from the guilds and other bodies 
which are not organized for money 
making purposes. The size ot the loan 
would range from ¥100 to ¥5,000 (th 
yen is currently worth about 30¢), and 
the interest rate would be as low as pos- 
sible. A term of 10 years would be per 
mitted for special loans. 

Purpose of the loans would be mostly 
to erect factories and shops, for recon 
struction, purchase of necessary ma 
chines and commodities, and conversion 
of high interest rate debts. The entire 
plan simply augments the program of 
aid which the government has been giv- 
ing industry in recent years (page 26). 

With current markets firmer and 
prices for commodities up slightly, prin- 
cipal interest during the week centered 


cocoon 


Mains 
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in the rumors from good authorities that 
both France and England are consider 
ing sending business delegations to the 
Far East to attempt to develop trade 
with Manchukuo. 


Canada 


Business angered by premature 
revelations of Stevens’ committee 
regarding evils of mass buying. 
Ontario may force interest cuts. 


OrrawA—Ministerial plans for reme- 
dial legislation to deal with conditions 
in Canadian industry and business ex- 
posed by the Stevens’ Committee dur- 
ing the recent session of Parliament are 
somewhat prejudiced by a premature 
utterance of the Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
was chairman of the committee. Politi- 
cal and business circles were disturbed 
during the past week by the disclosure 
of the fact that Mr. Stevens had made 
@ speech to a private gathering of Con- 
servative members in which he antici- 
pated government policy. In this speech 


Mr. Stevens voiced severe strictures 
upon industrial and commercial com- 
panies whose affairs had been investi- 


gated by his committee, and intimated 
that Conservative party policy in rela 
tion to business interests was due for 
modification. Since confederation, the 
Conservative party has been regarded as 
the particular champion of “the in 
terests,” and generally has been sup 
ported by sections of the industrial and 
business community which benefited by 
the traditional fiscal policies of the party. 
Intimation by a member of the Bennett 
government that the attitude of the party 
might be somewhat reversed has caused 
a distinct flutter in the office buildings 
of Montreal and Toronto. 
Diplomatic Slip 

It has been anticipated that conditions 
revealed by the Parliamentary probe 
would be dealt with by legislation at the 
next session of Parliament, but in best 
informed political circles the expectation 
has been that the Ministry would hold 
its fire until the approach of the general 
elections next year. Mr. Stevens’ ut- 
terance has precluded the possibility of 
a surprise attack. 

Constitutional jurisdiction in connec- 
tion with conditions disclosed by the 
Parliamentary investigation rests with 
1¢ provinces, but the expectation has 
heen that when the enquiry was con- 
cluded, the Federal Government would 
propose measures to extend its authority 
in the matter. During the session of 
Parliament members of the opposition 
parties gave their support to the enquiry 
and the Stevens’ Committee included 
Liberals and Progressive members as 
well as Conservatives. Upon the con- 
clusion of the session the committee was 
translated into a commission to continue 
its work, which was to have been re-- 
sumed in the autumn, but it is now sug- 
gested that the action of Chairman 
Stevens in pronouncing judgment in ad- 
vance of the conclusion of the enquiry 
has made it difficult for the opposition 
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NEW AMTORG HEAD -—Iva 
Boyev, Assistant People’s ‘ 
for Foreign Trade of the US.5.R. ho 
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been elected chairman of the board 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Soviet 
organization in America. He succes 
Peter A. Bogdanov in New York 








parties to continue to part 






probe, 
The rise in wheat pric 
lated the recovery spirit 1 





Canada. With wheat at $1 in 
it is figured that $80 millior 
added to the purchasing 
prairies. It is anticipated 
cumulated carry-over will b 
diminished during the fort] 
port season. 
Aid for Farmers 

In Quebec, Provincial Pre 
ercau) announces a_ bac! 
policy involving the expend 
millions on assistance to 
plan is to encourage the 















province naturally adapt 
tural development. 

In Ontario, Provinci 
Mitchell Hepburn declares t 
break what he character 
“throttle hold” of the ban! 
finances of the province an 
palities. He alleges collusion 
of the banks in connection 
cent short-term provincial | 
ing out that tenders from the 
in identical terms, all quoting 
rate of 3.79%. Reports from 
that as a result of Mr. Hepbu 
ment, the banks will seek 
with the provincial government 
meantime it is generally ant 
the savings deposit interest 
further reduced. 
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Wide Reading | 


| 


Age We DrirTING TowARD GOVERNMENT | 
Railway Age, Aug. 4. Gov- 
ership of the railroads is likely 
st important question confront- 
American people within a com- 
rt time. If and when it comes 
inability of the railway 
itself under private own- 


WNERSHIP ¢ 
nent « 


he the 


jue to 


nance 


STEEL UNITS 
Builder, August. New “Steelox” 
buildings demonstrated 

r; farm use emphasized 


nre-fabric t at 


| 

INTRODUCED. | 

| 

cago Fa | 
' 


New ScHooLS ARE NEEDED. Architectural 
2orord, August. Thought- provoking 
fe executives who are aware of new cam- 
saign to rescue the educational system from | 
the depression doldrums, and for architects | 
and builders who may participate in the new 


article 


project. 


Lewis K. Urquhart. 
Factory Management & Maintenance, August. 
Youngster among metals, already fifth in 

dd tonnage, it has become industry's big-| 
the war on weight. 


ALUMINUM ARRIVES. 


gest gun in 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ComM-| 
ny. Fortune, August. Story of the biggest 
in the world. Every working day | 
paid out $1,896,000, 
and wrote or revived 

taling $10,500,000. 


invested 
19,900 


PorTLAND RENOVIZES. American Builder, 

tyeust. How Po.tland, Ore., dramatized 

mprovement and revived the local 
lustry. 


BOOKS 


RITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934,| 
7ED AND EXPLAINED. Charles H. 
Francis Emory Fitch, 251 pp., $2.50. 
k consists of 2 parts: (1) the Se-| 

s Exchange Act of 1934, and (2) the} 

ties Act of 1933, as amended in 1934, | 
each case, a summary of the Act fol-! 

1 by a detailed analysis. 


THE SECI 


Roger | 
320 pp., $2.) 
what to know | 
windows, 
repairs. 


ast AID FOR THE AILING HOUusE. 
Whittlesey House, 
book for home owners: 
ting, plumbing, 
painting, insect 
things are done; why; 


roofs, 
control, 
when. 


ECONOMICS OF SHELTER. Albert 
Ben Massachusetts Institute of 
logy Press, 605 pp., $4. Housing costs 
n the U. S. This book examines 
sons for exorbitant costs, appraises | 
for lowering them, the 
entage of income for 

v to finance a home 


us. 


discusses 
to pay 


LOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE O1 
rAIN. T. S. Chegwidder and G. 
Industrial Relations Coun-| 
pp., $3.50. First of a series of 
lies dealing with foreign experi- 
public employment offices; covers 
administration problems, costs. 
n view of the trend toward social 
the United States and the recent 
of employment offices under 
r-Peyser Act. 


ins. 
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HE investments of thousands of ordinary working 


people are threatened, 


and national recovery is im- 
peded by oppression of the utilities. 


are more tha 


There 


300,000 individual security-holders in the Associated Gas 
& Electric System, distributed over every state of the Union 
and thirty-three other countries. 


investors 


45,000 Associated 

are manual laborers. 
39,000 have supervisory posi- 
tions, or are proprietors of 


small businesses. 


26,000 earn their living 


through teaching or other pro- 
fessional services. 


32,000 are clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, agents or salesmen. 


107,000 are women—most of 
whom are housewives. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Debt Capitalization is designed to protect 
the interests of these security-holders. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











9,000,000 Welds to| 
make one | 
Streamlined Train 


Mallory electrode tip material was used in 
constructing streamlined trains built by the 
Budd “shot-weld” process. The Texas and 
Pacific high speed, stainless steel train con- 
tains 4,000,000 welds put there by Mallory 
Elkonite. The Burlington “Zephyr” contains 
9,000,000. Mallory. sueticedbantilidbeny weld- 
ing materials are “bringing spot welding into 
the spotlight” in many important industries. 
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“AS USEFUL 
AS THE 
TELEPHONE” 


One of our readers says he would 
as soon give up his desk telephone 
as get along without Business 
Week. He feels that Business 
Week keeps him in touch with the 
ideas of the business world just as 
the telephone keeps him in touch 
with people. 


Of course, active business men can 
get along without Business Week. 
Some of them do. They can get 
along without telephones, too; in 
fact, considerable business was 
done before the telephone was 
invented. 


But no one in his right mind would 
now give up the speed and con- 
venience of having the whole 
world brought into his office. And 
few who have acquired the habit 
of reading Business Week would 
give up the sane, realistic view- 
point, the many useful services 
and new ideas it brings to their 
desk every week. 
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Money and the Markets 


Expansion of bank loans and drop in deposits argue that 
business is making some commitments for fall. Stock 
outlook is brightened by proof that holders don’t scare 
easily. Governments dominate a nervous bond market. 


Foods lead commodity rise. 


. 
Money and Banking 
Tue first shipment of gold from this 
country to balance foreign exchang: 
since return to a revalued gold stand 
ard, was made on Wednesday when 
the J/anhattan carried $1 million of 
metal for Paris. Significance of the 
event lay not in the amount, which was 
relatively trivial, but in the demonstra- 
tion that our huge 
actually subject to foreign withdrawal 
dollar declines in ex 


gold stores are 


whenever _ the 
change value to where its 15 5/21 grain 
of gold is worth more than the paper. 

Panicky conditions in exchange mar- 
kets brought on by foreign selling of 
dollars on the silver nationalization an 
nouncement, promptly disappeared 
The dollar had dropped to the greatest 
discount against the france and pound 
ince November, 1933 when it was 
dropping daily as the gold prices wer 
jacked up preparatory to ¢ stablishment 
of the present $35 figure. In more or 
derly later trading the discount nat 
rowed to a point discouraging further 
hipments 

Other gold was exported, in effect 
through return of several cargoes fro 


New York to their without 
leaving ship. Included was English 
gold. Had this been unloaded a knotty 
problem would have since the 
lreasury’s eold export licenses do not 
permit shipment to countries off the 
gold standard as is England. 

Since the middle of July, commercial 
bank loans have been expanding. This 
may or may not prove to be really 
significant, depending upon the further 
trend, but is, nevertheless, a hearten 
ing sign for business. It is normal 
from a seasonal point of view and, 
hould it extend into a healthy fall 
bulge, would be the first normal bank- 
ing development since 1930. 

[rue, the steep downward spiral of 
commercial credit was interrupted last 
year, but that related directly to th 
accommodation of borrowers desiring 
to hedge against inflation fears by stock 
ing supplies. When that impulse ended 

ith stabilization of the dollar, loans 
were repaid and bank credit to busi- 
ness resumed the downward trend. The 
liquidation was little less rapid than 
during the 1929-33 forced liquidation 
period and reached bottom on July 18. 
\t that point, commercial loans of the 


sources 


arisen 


leading banks touched 
bottom at $4,439 million 
a total shrinkage of $5 
from the 1929 peak 
Rebound of comme1 
has amounted to or 
Concurrently, however 
posits have been draw 
lions, perhaps an it 
significant, trend 
of idle 
the banks, however, it 
tant to watch the 
funds as it is to wat 
here is promise in 
credit demand that bu 
some forward commit: 
season, The trend m 
for confirmation of tl 
far, higher commodity p: 
speculative buying coul 
the total expansion. At ] 
not sufficient liquid 
accommodate fully su 
moving loans, the in 
correct seasonally, and if 
any real swell in busin 
loans will have to predict 


corporat 


Stocks 


BULLISH interests in tl 
were eratified by the 
in the face of violent 
bonds and speculatiy 
week. The selling 
at the close of last 

2 points average fror 
vance that has been w 
late last month. This ] 
regained and _ stock 
see-saw recovery ire m 
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for higher prices was than anyone else ever had Mr. Ket a aie Bele aie Hy - 
strengthened by this indi- nedy explained these searching a eae 
momentary uncertainty quiries by saying that permanent regu Se ie 
elling impulse on the part lations would be written from facts d a ( 
Operators looking for an_ closed 
that -} the stocl For popular a ae ee oe ving, pa 
that much of the STOCK Tr popular msumption, the chair- . Oe 
uctions is being absorbed man stated upon issuan¢ t the regula =» 2150 millice ; TOL! 
ish purchases. They in- tions that the average invest teed 2-. 3 , ‘ 
‘ Site CEC j*, « A ? 
mean that when the pub- in no sense depend upon registration on 4 ) 
- po! 7 in ij é 
s a hand in procedure of a security as an appraisal of its \\3 . ol alls 
values will be upward. merits. he commission’s job is 1 : ss 39 : , 
" . W ) it 
no appreciable response to see that the investor can get ac- eee ’ 
ther the conjectures about curate facts He implied that pla scape ty, siete ha ha santo 
] ] , sat . | | a fact-distributin market on - . 
wh silver’s nationaliza- for something like a_fact-distributing , : _ 
s week’s issuance of pre- agency might be set up for investors’ SOO" ye mes, 
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—— ss ' : . , ting some o1 Pp +} 
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Strict, but Not Stifling” fit of investors are found in the setting gO oie 


registration procedure up of machinery for listing securitic 
e Securities and Exchange of foreign 
this week confirmed the he ments, 


corporations and gover 


and ot domestic co 
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current in financial circles 
arket regulation would be 
t stifling. Stock exchange 
mmented favorably upon 
hases of the regulation. 
ission’s first move was to 
ng responsibilities upon the 
Under the application of 
r temporary registration, 
not only to abide by the 
regulations but to prevent 
tion by members. 
concern 
nitting themselves in this 
rulings that might be laid 
tuture. At the same time, 
m by its initial step dem- 
h complete mastery of 
erating problems that fear 
us prohibitions is much 


some about ex 


ledge of the business was 
ipparent in the penetrating 


‘d in the registration ap- 


One exchange official de- 
the commission, fortified 


to these questionnaires, 
more about the business 


— ¢ 
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in bankruptcy or receivership 
to make possible registration of su 
securities would only deprive holder 
of market facilities. 

wondering if the same provision cann 
be used by them to obtain registrati 


issuer re 


Exchanges 


of securities where the uses 
neglects to do so. If so it would remo 
the possibility of wl 
now or at some future time when s 


" 


1 1 : 
wlesalie cde-lis 


ruling might offend great numbers of 
> 


corporati 


xecutives 


Bonds 


Bonps made a fair recovery trom the 
precipitate declines of the previous 
week. Government obligations led th: 


they had the 
extent, 


rally as 
extraordinary 

look to g their lead 
ship. In the long advance since la 
November, ’ id 
on governments have forced 


to seek liens on 


bonds 


other now 


vernments for 
constantly decreasing \ 
invest 


corporate borrower 


suficiently improved by recovery t 
warrant switches. The advance in ¢ 





decline. To an 


Commodities 


RECENT irp adval sintarm u 
und food prices |! lifted t 
level of wh lesale tations to th ‘ 
T Seatict 
’ 
a 75 4 
1926 t 7 TOO 
The cor t verag 
3 Tal wint ’ he last 3 w L } 
, : e wm 28 , nd { 
] 4 ntc Oeerewn o ‘ : ‘ 
] 1oT stand at 67.3 lt 
22 ag st 1926 parity 
Project 1 of the fig st t ‘ 
probably record furt ’ 
latil te ft 
have, in the main, retained or extet 
their advance. The outstanding ex 
tion is wheat which cancelled the great 
nart of its earlv August gain in one 
{ the 5¢ limit upon issuance of tl 
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The Code says she may work eight 
hours; but arid steam heat, out of 
control, respects no laws of man or 
nature. Eye -parching, strength-sap- 
ping, brain-dulling overheat has 
made the winter work day a fatigue- 
fighting faree -- costly in efficiency 
to business—costly in fuel to build- 
ings—costly in health to executives 
and employees alike. 


Ridiculous, isn't it, when simple 
little thermostatic valves, installed 
in place of ordinary radiator valves 
will maintain constant, pleasant 


healthful 


room, a suite, a section or through- 





temperature in a single 


out an entire building. 


Fulton 


valves provide this tem perature com- 


Sylphon electric radiator 


fort. Adaptable to either exposed 
or concealed radiation. Operate 
from an ordinary wall thermostat 
that may be arranged to control 
one or many radiators from a local 

or remote point. 


End 
ture discomfort 
and its attendant 
waste. Write for 


Bulletin QW-519. 


ULTON SYLPHON (0. 


European Repre- Canadian Repre- 
sentatives, Crosby sentatives, Darl- 
ValveandEng.Co., ing Bros., Led., 
Led., 41-2 Foley 140 Prince 
St., London, W. 1, Street, Montreal, 
England. Quebec, Canada. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S. A. 


tempera- 
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report and 
aavs. 
Other grains, particularly corn, rye 
jand barley have moved independently 
| of wheat, however, and offset the influ- 
fence of that speculative favorite. Pri- 
vate revising the August 1 
governmental figures to give effect to 
subsequent drought damage cut the fig 
ure from 1,605 million bu., to 1,472 mil- 
lion bushels. Rye production this year 
will be barely half of domestic consum] 
tion and, although European supplies 
le for import, foreign holders 


weak for several 


continued 


estimates 


lare available 
are indisposed to release them in view 
of short crops abroad and prospects ot 
still higher prices. 

Cotton sagged along with grains after 
the bad news of the 9-million bale crop 
was out of the way. Futures after 
passing 14¢ reacted 4¢ to 4¢. Hogs were 
the feature of advancing prices later, 
choice heavy supplies commanding mor 
than 6¢ a pound, a price not seen since 
1931. 

Advances in raw material prices are 
being directly translated into higher 
food prices and are reflected in active 
demand in the wholesale prepared food 
|}markets as jobbers and retailers antic- 
ipate fall and winter needs. 

Bar silver, nominally quoted at493¢ per 
oz., roughly equals the Treasury price 


| 





Loans to Industry 


Early approvals on RFC loans 
\show wide range of borrowers, 
forecast heavy volume. 


APPLICATIONS for direct loans to indus- 
try are beginning to reach Washington 
in substantial volume from local 
cies of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
| The RFC already has approved applica- 
tions 


agen- 





tions, its otficials ar 
than ever that enough 
will be made to influet 
situation in a very n 


The variety of 1 
tries getting help 
loan approvals which i: 
steel fabrication, i 
shoes, clocks, chemic 


pottery, dairy product 
trical welding. 
Guarantees Can Expand Loan. 
Consideration now ji 
possibility which may 
tor these loans. Mar 
tions are coming in fr 
are either insolvent or 


of insolvency. In su 
could be made if guarant 
sible endorser. Ther: 





where civic org 
in a local enterprise a 
in reducing local une1 
willing to make such a 
the Federal Emerget 
istration, searching for 
ects, might find a guarant 
the cheapest way in 
ment could be furnish 
tional advantage that 
be serving a useful pur; 
Much reliance continu 


on the possibilities of larg 


participation of Federal 
and commercial ban! 

issued Circular No. 15 
Regarding Loans to h 


junction with Banks 
Institutions,” pointing 
be helpful to industri 
to banks bv 
ticipations in loans 
banks to make loans 
with the assurance tl 
take over as much a / 
at anv time the bank 
this wav the bank would 


1 


agreemg 


chang 





totalling $100,000,000; nearly against any 
$500,000 has been disbursed. Judging ation which would requ 
from numbers and character of applica- liquid 
- 
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robust towns have good 

st envious glances at Lebanon, 
Fight years ago that town’s indus- 
rs, upset by a growing num- 
ndoned plants and factories, 

, campaign of industrial resusci- 
o. Efforts were made to entice new 
stries to the town, encourage those 
ready there. By 1932, the worst of 
» depression years, 399% of the city’s 
lustrial payroll came from new indus- 
ries estab shi shed in the preceding 6 years. 
t year the payroll of new industries 
again, totaled $1,269,000, roughly 
of Lebanon's industrial payroll. 





MBINED drought and heat have given 
na a severe jolt this summer. Death 
human misery are more widespread 
ere than in many years. Under rain- 
«ss skies, temperatures have soared to 
els above 115 degrees F. week after 
ek As food and water supplies 
dle over half a million men, 
nen, and children in Central Anhwei 
ovince, worst hit, are reported facing 
garvation. Suffering is prevalent in 
sections too. The resources of the 
National Government apparently are 
ble to cope adequately with the 





sce Eastern Air Lines recently estab- 
é 0-day excursion rate over its 

New York-Atlanta-New Orleans air 
te, trathc has made an 80% gain. 


is a drive afoot for more infor- 
labeling of packaged goods. The 
ial standards committee appointed 
ader the canners’ code has urged an 
nediate survey directed toward more 
ghtening labels for canned foods. 
Also purchasing agents of more than 
cities have asked NRA to make 
mandatory quality labeling of commod- 
ties in sealed containers. 


| 


% satished 


is the Burlington railroad 
with its new streamlined Zephyr, it is 
‘uving two more lightweight, stainless 

| trains built at the Edward G. Budd 
pant. They will be used on the Chi- 
4g0-Minneapolis run. Budd is also 
nstructing another stainless _ steel, 
sreamlined train for the Boston and 
Maine road, to operate between Boston 


and Bangor 


BritisH have given of much time, 
‘Weat, and money in an effort to make 
“e Distering sands of the Anglo- 
“gyptian Sudan produce cotton in quan- 
‘ty. But in no year has the crop ex- 
‘ded 10° of early estimates of poten- 

pr This has greatly dis- 


‘lal production. 











J ‘ppointed English spinners who were 
| 

g peful of reducing their dependence 

oa ferican cotton supplies. The 
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Editorially Speaking— 


Sudan government has done everything 
in its power to boost the industry, but 
problems of climate, cultivation, and 
irrigation stubbornly resist solution. 
And in the rain-grown districts, the 
primitive natives remain unswayed by | 
British efforts to prod them on to greater | 
industry, are content to grow enough 
cotton to pay their taxes, little more 
Production in the entire Sudan has never 
topped 206,000 bales in a year, a small 
factor in total world supply 
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THERE is, apparently, always room for 
one more poll. What Mr. Business Man | 
thinks will be the status of economic 

conditions a month, 3 months, 5 months 
from now is being sought by the Na 

tional Statistical Survey of Business 
Attitudes. In the first survey (there 
will be a series) 77% of those reply 

ing to queries thought business would 
strike a better attitude in November 
than it did in June. 


ANOTHER severe winter is in prospect 
for the Eastern part of the United States, 
indicates a survey of a group of mete 
orologists in that section of the country 
While most of the forecasters had their 
own methods of long-range weather pre 
diction, nearly all concluded that the 
coming winter will be a hard one 
The symposium was conducted by a 
Newark, N. J., department store in con 
nection with its sponsorship this weck 
of a weather forecasters’ convention, first 
of its kind. The store alertly observed 
in a bulletin, that purchases of winter 
items—sleds, earmuffs, woolen anklets 
etc.—could be made by the public with 
more certainty if accuracy in long-range 
forecasts were possible. 
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Over four-fifths of the dwelling struc- 
tures in 63 American cities recently sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domes-ic Commerce are of frame con- 
struction, preliminary figures reveal. Out 
of 1,728,521 residential buildings, 
1,404,466 were built of wood, the rest 
of brick, stucco, concrete, stone, and 
other materials. In but 5 cities did 
brick dwellings outnumber wooden ones 


WHISKEY consumption in pre-prohibi- 
tion days actually was somewhat higher 
than 65 million gallons annually as 
stated in a recent Business Week story | 
(Aug. 4, '34). Our figures were based 
on taxpaid withdrawals of straight 
whiskey. There was, however, a lot of 
alcohol withdrawn in those days for the 
purpose of making rectified whiskey. 
Such withdrawals ranged between a low 
of 18 million gallons in 1919 and a high 
of 71 million in 1917, though some of 
this alcohol was used for other pur- 
poses as well. 
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1. LASTING SHOP COAT F 
Paints made with Tornesit, the new chior- fF 
inated rubber, may be economicolly op- fF 
plied to metals as a shop coot. It prevents § 
rust and is proof against moisture, acids, 5 
alkalies, petroleum, and oils. The shopcoat jf 
adheres and will serve as a priming coct. © 


2. STABILIZER FOR ASPHALT 


EMULSIONS 


Hercules FF Wood Rosin and Belro Resin © 
are made into rosin soaps and used as = 


stabilizers for asphalt emulsions. R 
3. LINING MOULDS R 
n 


When materials adhere to moulds, frames, & 
and forms, this can often be prevented 


by lining them with celluloid and coating n 
kh =6with nitrocellulose lacquer. n 
" " 
" ne 

n 
A 4. WATER-WHITE LIQUID RESIN 5 


Hercolyn is a resinous plasticizer for nitro- fF 
cellulose lacquers. It is particularly valu- 4 
able in lacquers applied to paper, fabrics, © 
and other fibrous materials, and it also 
finds use in non-drying inks, waterpoofing 
compositions, and wherever a neutral, & 
non-drying unsaponifiable, viscous liquid 
resin is required. 


5. BUTTONS AND DRY CLEANING & 
Certain buttons, such os those made of + 
buffalo horn, are disfigured in the dry & 
cleaning process. Coating with nitrocel- 


4 lulose lacquer will overcome this. M4 
| iy 
yy 6. IMPREGNATES ELECTRIC CABLES © 
yi * 


4 Commercial Abietic Acid in compounds %& 
“ with hydrocarbon oils is used to impreg 4 
nate paper-insulated, lead-sheathed elec- 4 
i triccables. Itcontainslessthan 0.75% petro- & 


“ leum ether insoluble and is free from dirt & 
% and other foreign matter. Itsdielectricprop- 
B erties are better than commercial rosins. & 
F 7. PROTECTS LABELS 
Hy Labels that ore stained and disfigured by | 
4% the contents of bottles or cans often can 4 


be protected from this with nitrocellulose 
lacquers. 


8. MASKS MINERAL THINNERS 
Herco Steam-distilled Pine Oil imparts a 
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| 
| 
| 
) . . 
y pleasant piney odor to mineral spirits and 
4 benzol. Its low moisture content prevents 
4 clouding even at low temperatures. It is 
1 6a splendid solvent and every lot is held 
4 to rigid specifications. 
: More detailed information on any 
M of the above subjects may be se- 4 
; cured by filling in this coupon, \ “i 
Heenan nnn = - --- ==} 
4 HERCULES POWDER. COMPANY % 
; INCORPORATED tf 
M Wilmington, Delaware 4 
v4 as 
4 | am interested in items numbered y 
u | 
uy | 
ws 
BS 4 
v 
y Address.......... 
vs 
i Company..... 
in ee 
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NRA Salvage 


Completely aware of the rising tide of criti- 
cism against NRA, its head, and its subor- 
dinate personnel, the President assigned Don- 
ald Richberg to study NRA and suggest plans 
for its future. Mr. Roosevelt meant business. 
NRA is about to get the complete overhaul- 
ing it has needed these many months. 

It certainly is high time. Dissatisfaction 
among business men has reached such a stage 
that unless thorough-going reform is ef- 
fected promptly, there is real danger of a 
general revolt which would destroy the whole 
code system. That, in our judgment, would 
be a serious loss. 

There is high salvage value in NRA. The 
fundamental principle of permitting business 
cooperation that used to be forbidden under 
the anti-trust laws is sound. So is the funda- 
mental plan to enforce decent minimum 
wages and maximum hours, standards that 
were crumbling fast in the ferocious strug- 
gles at the bottom of the depression, just be- 
fore NIRA was enacted. That NRA, and in- 
dustries seeking undue privileges under it, 
have attempted to do many things that were 
unsound and impractical does not justify 
junking the whole structure. 

The complaints of the business commu- 
nity against NRA are numerous and go to 
the root principles of good administration. 
Probably the most serious complaint is that 
enforcement of codes has been ineffective. 
One remedy for this is to rub out of the codes 
those provisions which are practically unen- 
forceable. When that is done, it ought to be 
possible to set up effective compliance ma- 
chinery: 

Another fundamental criticism is that 
NRA never has developed firm, consistent 
policies on vital matters. An outstanding 
example is the question of price controls. 
The whole price situation was thrown into 
confusion by the President’s order that bid- 
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ders on government contracts be “permitted” 
to cut code prices up to 15%. Bluntly Speak. 
ing, there seems to be no sense to this order 
at all. If code prices are fair, the goverp, 
ment should take its own medicine along 
with private business. If code prices are oy, 
rageous, the government ought to “crack 
down,” for protection of the public and the 
government alike. But what is the genera) 
policy of the Administration as to price regu. 
lation by code? Nobody can find out. 

There is wide dissatisfaction with NRA 
labor policies—or lack of consistent policy. 
Now in all fairness, it ought to be admitted 
that no policy the government may adopt is 
going to satisfy everyone—or wholly please 
anyone. Differences between contending 
forces are too wide and feeling is too bitter 
But certainly NRA ought to make up it 
mind what its policy is going to be and be 
clear about announcing it. Those who like 
it, and those who do not, then will know 
where they stand, at least. They can fight 
for or against it, and they can lay their plans 
with some degree of assurance. But so far, 
nobody knows what NRA labor policy is. 

Minor complaints, but important because 
the cumulative effect of a thousand small an- 
noyances becomes important, deal with de. 
lays in getting action, the waste of time and 
effort involved in doing business with NRA, 
the growing air of bureaucracy around its 
headquarters, a growing disposition not to 
treat business men as “partners,” in President 
Roosevelt's famous phrase, but to give orders. 

General Johnson said this week the job had 
grown beyond one man’s powers. That is 
true but that is not the whole trouble. Mere 
substitution of a board for one-man direction 
will not be enough. NRA must be completely 
overhauled. 
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